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THE VOLTA BUREAU 

Founded by the Illustrious Inventor of 
the Telephone— Its Purpose— Some 
Interesting Facts Connected There- 
with. 

HE city of Washington, after a 
• long period- during which it 
^ ' seemed to haveno special charac- 
ter of its own, unless it were as an 
embodiment of the abomination of 
desolation spoken of by Daniel the 


credit alike to the heart and to the 
head of its projector — has been added 
to these landmarks of intellectual 
progress. The Volta bureau, named 
after one great electrician by its 
founder, who is also a great electric- 
ian, is devoted, not primarily to 
electrical research, but to "the in- 
crease and diffusion of knowledge 
relating to the deaf.” The origin of 
the Bureau and the reason for its 
name are as follows: The Emperor 


four times since_, its foundation. 

In the 5’ear 18^0, this prize was 
awarded to Dr. Ale.x^nder Graham 
Bell, for his invej^ion of the tele- 
phone and other work in the field of 
electricity. Being in no need of the 
money. Dr. Bell determined to make 
this sum an honor to himself not on- 
1\’ in the way in which he received it, 
but in the purpose for which he should 
u.se it. He therefore transformed this 
■' Volta Prize ” for the discoveries of 


tains thirtj'-nine titles, among . which 

are the Histories of American’Schools 

• 

for the Deaf, and the volumes contain- 
ing ‘■F'acts and Opinions Concerning 
the Deaf,” as presented to the 
British Royal Commission — two ot 
the most interesting and important 
works on the subject of the deaf that 
have ever appeared, and which owe 
not only their publication, but their 
origin to the Bureau. 

Over twenty thousand copies of 
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prophet, has of late years grown into 
a centre of intelligence, so that the 
streets and avenues radiating from 
its numberless squares and parks 
suggest the nerves of a nation 
throbbing with messages to and from 
the ganglia in which the experience 
of the race is being recorded. The 
Congressional Librarj-, the Medical 
Mu.seum and Librarj', the Smithson- 
ian, the Observ'atorj', are outward and 
visible signs of this great civilizing 
movement. Within the past j'ear an- 
other noble building, dedicated to a 
noble work, — a work, which does 


Napoleon I, who, we should remem- 
ber, was no less a promoter of the arts 
of peace than a great conqueror, es- 
tablished a prize, to be given bj" tlie 
French government, from time to 
time, to anj- person who should make 
a discovery' or invention of such e.x- 
ceptioual value and interest as to 
deserve extraordinary' recognition. 
This, the Volta prize as it is called, 
alter the eminent Italian philosopher 
Ales.sandro Volta, is of the value of 
50,000 francs — nearly* Sio, 000, and the 
honor of its award is so highly' held 
that it has been awarded onlj- three or 
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The Volta Bureau, 

For the Disseminalion of Information Concerning the Deaf and Dumb. 


The names of over twenty thousand 
deaf persons, with more or less informa- ' 
tion in regard to the historj' of each, 
are on 61 e in the Bureau, arranged so | 
methodically that at a moment's no- 
tice the facts regarding any one can be 
furnished, and statistics of any kind 
in regard to the deaf can readily be 
compiled. A careful study has been 
made by skilled persons employed by 
the Bureau into the effects of inter- 
marriage among the deaf and as to 
the relationships of deaf i)ersons to 
one another, and in New England, the 
region covered by these researches, j 
the work may be said to be done ex- 
hau.stively, or as nearly so as the 
nature of things admits. 

Text-books used in the education of 
the deaf, reports, addresses, papers 
and magazines, works on the theory 
and practice of teaching, medical and 
surgical works on deafness — in fact, 
every thing from which one can learn 
any thing about deafness or the deaf, 
— all find a place on the shelves of : 
the Bureau. 

Although Dr. Bell is known as a 
strong advocate of the oral system of 
instruction, it is noteworthy that the 
Bureau has published, with entire im - 1 
partiality, the ablest of the papers of 
the other side, and in like manner 
has published and circulated the 
arguments against Dr. Bell’s theor3’ 
as to the probable results of intermar- 
riage among the deaf. The Bureau is 
not committed to the advocacy of a 
theory — its sole aim is to gather know- 
ledge and to diffuse it. “Gladly 
would it learn and gladly teach. ’’ 

From its foundation up to the pre- 
sent year the work of the Bureau has 
been carried on in 1334 Q street, but 
the expansion of its field, which we 
may now say with a certain truth is the 
world, and its growing library' and 
museum, demanded larger quarters. 
On May 8th, 1894, ground was broken 
on the plot secured for a new building. 


at the comer of 35th and Q streets. 

The group which gathered to cele- 
brate by simple observances this event 
so important to the deaf comprised 
the founder of the Bureau and the 
principal w'orkers in its cause. We 
are enabled to present to our readers 
an engraving of this group, specially 
executed for this number of the Silent 
Worker from a photograph taken on 
the spot by’ Mr. Theodore A. Kiesel, of j 
the National Deaf-Mute College. 

Mr. Hitz, the Superintendent of the 
Bureau, is a native of Switzerland and 
a man with a special aptitude for 
directing and conducting re.searches 
of a statistical nature. Mr. McCurdy 
is Prof. Bell 's private secretary and 
Mr. Ellis his electrician. Helen 
Keller and her teacher Miss Sullivan 
are most appropriately present in 
such a group. Prof. Gordon, of the 
National Deaf-Mute College, has done 
considerable work for the Bureau, 
editing the important work on the | 
education of the Deaf, and making > 
researches in various directions, some 
of which, yet unpublished, are awaited 
with interest. 

The new building, which is just 
i completed, is, as the accompanying 
cut, kindly lent us by the Bureau, 
will show, a model of simplicity and 
elegance. Architects pronounce it a 
combination of the classical style 
! with the Renaissance. Laymen will 
perhaps say that it has a marked in- 
dividuality of its own, without quite 
going so far as to be odd. The noble 
entrance, with its massive pillars and 
its broad flight of steps suggesting a 
Genoese palace, leads into the large 
; museum in which are to be placed 
! portraits of leading benefactors of the 
I deaf and a collection of the work of 
' educated deaf persons. Passing from 
this room through the ofl&ce of the 
superintendent one enters the library, 
which is, as all such buildings should 
be, absolutely fire-proof, being shut 


oft by heavy walls and mas- 
sive iron doors from the rest 
of the building. This part 
ofthe building isthree stories 
in height, with capacity for 
50,000 volumes. The con- 
tents of the library already 
are in a .sense invaluable and 
if destroyed could not be re- 1 
placed for any amount of 
money. No illustration of 
the Bureau would be com- ' 
plete without a portrait of its 
illustrious founder, so we 
make no apology for again 
printing the excellent port- 
rait of Dr. Bell which appear- 
ed in a former issue. 

“I am the State!” ex- 
claimed the great Louis ; 
Dr. Bell is the Volta Bureau 
— at least w'e have always 
found in those w’ho conduct 
its work the same character- 
istics — keen intelligence, 
philanthropic feelings, the 
extreme of courtesy, which 
are universally recognized in its 
founder. 


Synopsis of Lecture on Janies 
Russell Lowell. 

{Mizpah, a little paper published in the ; 
interest of the Hamilton Avenue M. E. 
Church, in Trenton, contained the lollowing | 
synopsis of Prof. Weston Jenkins’ lecture 
which was delivered in the church some 
time last February'.] 1 


The lecturer gave a sketch of Lowell 's 
life, indicating the successive stages in 
his development as a thinker and as a 
literary artist. 

Considering Lowell as an exponent 
of Americanism, he enumerated some 
of the traits conceived as distinctive 
of the American character at its best. 
The qualities of the typical American 
w'hich were esjyecially dw’elt upon 
were the democratic feeling, which 
was defined as being, in its true 
sense, at one with the Christian doc- 
trine of the brotherhood of man ; 
tolerance of taste and opinions differ- 
ing w’idely from his own ; chivalrous 
deference tow’ard woman and profound 
reverence for the truly noble in char- 
acter and in deed, (often combined 
w’ith a startling contempt for the out- 
w’ard forms w'hich to the conservative 
are apt to seem the real objects of 
veneration,) unlimited faith in him- 
self, in his country and in the future, 
and a patriotism which is based on 
what he believes to be the mission of 
his countr5' to mankind rather than 
on mere local association. 

Illustrations of each of these traits 
were given in quotations from Lowell’s 
prose and poetical works, and the 
lecture closed with a plea for the more 
general reading of Lowell and of the 
authors who, like him, deal with 
‘ ‘ whatsoever things are honest, what- 
soever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely and of good report. ” 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, 

( Founder of the V’olla Bureau.) 
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PLAIN TALKS. 

By' the Plain Man. 

The “ Plain Man’s ” address is 20 Terrace 
Place, Yonkers, N. Y. 

of graduating clas- 
Lv ses of our In-stitutions for the 
deaf — I invite your atten- 
tion a little while to the consideration 
of an element in human nature that 
is of great value and of the most 
practical importance. It is something 
that has entered into and become a 
part of CY'ery act, of every word, of 
yours. And, in all your life you ■will 
never do a good or bad deed without 
it. Nothing that is great, good or 
lasting was done without it. This 
little word distinguishes one boy from 
another boj’, one girl from another 
girl. It is the “Will,” the power of 
the Will. 

You all know' what it is, somewhat 
from observation and partly from 
experience. If I say that boy, that 


sess this power that creates the man 
or woman ? It is something that w’e 
neither see nor feel, but which when 
it once gets its hold refu.ses to let go, 
that does not shrink from a fixed 
purpose and does not change with 
difficulties. 


You now start out in the life that is 
to be. Your beginning will be easy. 
Any one can begin and make a little 
progress in any undertaking. But to 
persevere w’ith persistence and ac- 
complish the purpose in view is a 
different thing. One who wdth ham- 
mer in his hand, and no purpose in 
mind, strikes here, there and ever\'- 
where accomplishing nothing, is a 
far different sort of man or woman 
from one wdio strikes the blows with 
a purpose in view and accomplishes 
something. In the education of the 
will it is always brought into conflict 
with the desires, inclinations and pas- 
sions. Here is where it gains its 
strength or w’eakness. Cultivate this 
element of powder and keep it strong to 


Very many who graduated before me, 
with me and since I did, will tell you 
the same also. They were never fa- 
miliar w'ith the Constitution or De- 
claration of Independence, with the 
principles of the Constitution of the 
State they reside in, why laws are 
established and goY-ernment formed. 
Anarchy is here, anarchy is abroad. 
It is the menace to future peace and 
happiness. It is here, there is no 
den3’ing, and here it will sta3' until 
something is done to eradicate it, 
until it is forced to die for lack of 
followers. How best can we subdue 
this foe ? It is not enough to teach 
histor3’ as a memorizing of names 
and dates ; to give instruction in 
political creations of geograph3’, or to 
refer to current events as the3' occur 
without an3' reference to their bearing 
on past or future histor3'. A deaf 
pupil may be w’ell prepared in 
lesson of this character and still have 
little love of countr3' in his heart. 

B3’ no means do the graduates of 
our institutions, a great majorit3’ 


ing lo-w -wages at the case i n small 
offices to become members of the 
union and to keep on receiving the 
low wages until the3' had attained a 
higher degree of competency, but 
this met with great opposition as be- 
ing liable to drag wages and the art 
far below the leY’el. 

Taking this as text it is seen that 
those deaf girls -who are learning 
to set up will haY’e to master the 
trade prett3' thoroughly to become 
competent enough to command higher 
wages than what the3' could earn as a 
dressmaker, seamstress, housekeeper, 
etc., and taking it into consideration 
that the3' are never taught, or never 
learn an3-thing but t3’pe setting, in 
these da3’s of machines, it will take 
more than the aY'erage expert to find 
work enough to keep one busy. 

But if a woman detennines to master 
the trade as far as her opportunities 
will permit, and does not exjrect fa\‘ors 
and attention that -would be due her in 
the drawing room, in short enters in- 
to the work in a manl3’ wa3', .she will 


GALLAUDET COLLEGE FOR THE DEAF. 

The beautiful cut, lent for this issue bj’ President Oallaudet. gives a birds-eye view of the buildings and grounds of the Gallaudet College 
from a point of higher ground in the rear of the propertj-. From this point of view the premises make a charming and harmonious picture, 
while in the distance are seen the noble dome of the Capitol and the lofty shaft of the Washington Monument. The subject, the selection of 
the point of view, and the execution unite to make this a lovely and artistic picture. 


girl, that man, has a will, 3'ou under- 
stand me immediateh'. I do not 
doubt but that if I were to ask your 
principals and teachers which of 3-011 
had the strongest -will power, the5’ 
could easiU’ tell me. And in this 
event I should know at a glance 
which of 3’ou would in all probabilit3- 
turn out to be the most successful in 
liie. 

* 

It * 

Therefore 3-011 see hotv important is 
the will. Some people possess re- 
markable abilit3-, yet whatever the3' 
undertake generall3- turns out a fail- 
ure, simply because tlie3- are irresol- 
ute, easily fatigued and have no will 
force, while on the other hand others 
who possess 01113’ moderate abiliti- 
attain w’onderful success, because the3’ 
have a resolute and strong -will. 
Where it is lacking we see weakness 
and w’here it is evident, it creates 
strength, so, how man3’ of 3-ou pos- 


use when occasion requires. I will 
close with this quotation from Goethe ; 
“ Life lies before us as a huge quarry- 
lies before the architect : he deserves 
not the name of architect except when, 
out of this fortuitous ma.ss, he can 
combine, with great econoni3' and 
fitness and durabilit3-, some form, the 
pattern of which originated in his 
spirit.” Let this truth sustain 3-onr 
efforts. 

* 

* * 

-Llong with the month of May- 
comes the time to show onr love for 
the country and its fallen heroes of 
war and peace. While there have 
been many- innovations made in the 
course of .stiid3’ in our in.stitiitions for 
the deaf of late, there seems to be a 
cr3-ing need for more thorough in- 
struction along the lines of patriotism. 
Our pupils in schools are brought up 
with very- little conception of the 
greatness and glor3- of the Republic. 


thereof, continue their studies an3- 
further. This majority- is compelled 
to go to work at their trades and it 
is essential that the3- be as well 
grounded in the duties of good citizen- 
ship as their more fortunate, educat- 
ed hearing companions. Teach the 
deaf to be as patriotic for love of the 
countr3- and people as the3- are quick 
to honor the founders of deaf-mute in- 
struction, to be upright and loy-al to 
their and flag to stand b3- the decisions 
of their chief executives. 

* 

* * 

Having seen the tendency- of a feyv 
schools to allow girls to master the 
printer's trade, where the3- are not 
alread3- accorded the privilege, I hay-e 
a feyv yvords to 533- on this interesting 
topic. -Vt the recent convention of 
printers held in Chicago, in 1893, a 
large delegation of Boston union 
printers were present to urge the 
advisabilit}- of alloyvingyvoinenreceiv- 


find the calling productive of much 
good, mentalU'. sociall3-, and financi- 
alh-. It is the bottom step in the 
climb to true journalism and literary- 
work. Mentalh-, the appreciative 
t3-i>e-setler is in touch yvith the yvhole 
yvorld. One might stud3’ histor3' for 
3-ears and yet have a knoyvledge there 
of yvhich is onh- a primer as compared 
to yy-hat is learned b3' the holder of 
the stick and rule. The theories of 
jflrilosophers are at the t3-i>e-setter's 
command, the politics of the nation, 
the true sy-nipathies of the world, etc. 
Some of the most brilliant men and 
yy-oinen our nation has produced yvere 
t3-pe- setters. T3-pesetting is the aris- 
tocrac3’ of trades. 

There is man3- a yvorse place than 
where 3-ou live ; therefore don 't get 
in a panic to go some where else. 

There is more poison in the handle 
of a sneer than in the point. 
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The Garden 

Conducted by Mrs. U'estoti Jenkins. 


God Almightie first planted a Garden and 
indeed it is the Purest of Hunian pleasures. 
It is the preatest refreshment to the spirits 
of man. — Bacon. 

ORU Bacon wrote an essat’ on the 


States.” We told her then she must 
have been unfortunate in the places 
she visited, for we do have flowers 
in May and June in abundance ; but 
we cannot compare with California 
growth in its long, open season. 

For those who have little time for 
the garden work, flowers that can 
almo.st grow themselves are the ones. 
Garden and in it he gives some Have a clump or row of holly-hocks, 
'"w' good advice, but he lays out ; (it takes two years for these to come 
his grounds on a grand scale and it is to flower, but after that they will grow 
only for princes he plans, ‘‘ to whom ; and flourish like a green bay tree) 

Peonies here and 
there — they are the 
flow'er of the million 
while rhododendrons 
are for the wealthy — 
plant foxgloves, del- 
phiniums tall and 
stately, and phlox, 
which make a lovely 
hedge near the fence 
line, have .some roses , 
b3' all means, but 
choose the hard\' 
kinds till 3’ou under- 
stand their culture, 
for of all flowers the3' 
need the most care. 
The lil3’ bulbs we 
will assume have al- 
read3'' been in their 
places some time and 
expen.se is nothing,” — we ma3' add wiseh' .selected will give bloom 
American millionaires. We get an <’• stately procession from June 
insight inthis discounse into the fdl September. Now, as to seeds, 
st3‘le of gardening favored in the days marigolds make a ga3' show as 
of Queen Bess. they come in ever3- shade of y-ellow 

May is the month of blossoms. As from lemon to deep orange. We 
w'e write, even the city back-3'ards are iiot like the old lad3’ wdio 
for once beautiful with their blossom- ‘ ' could never abide 3'aller in flowers. ’ ’ 
ing pear and peach trees ; but to see It is a cheerful color, and did it ever 
these blooms in all their glory we strike you how prodigal nature is of 
must hie us to the country. Japan, it ? The dandelions, butter-cups, ox- 
the land of flower worship, has its e3’ed daisies, and golden-rods follow 
cherr3’ -blossom festival ever3' Spring each other, making many a pasture 
as well as its great chr3-santhemuni and roadside resemble a field of the 
show in the Autumn. cloth of gold. Zinnias 

Ma3' is the time for seed in this in well chosen colors 

latitude. The hard3' plants are gen- make a bright patch, 

erally set out in late April to get well and petunias now come 
rooted. When the gay tulips and in fine shades and 
fragrant h3'acinths have drooped and shapes. Tr3' poppies for 
faded, cut awa3' the flower .stalks, color and mignonette 
take up the bulbs, dry them well and for sweetness and do 
put away in paper bags or boxes of not forget some cosmos 
clean sand, and store in a cool. dr3' for late Fall. If 3'ou 

place. Some advise taking up the have a shad3’ .spot, 

daffodils too, but we sa3’. Don't. We pansies and forget-me- 
latel3' visited a place where the3' had nots will flourish there, 
been planted nigh on a hundred years Remember, of all these 
ago and allowed their own sweet will plants dail3’ cut- 

ever since. In that time they had ti„gg made, as 

spread all over the garden and be3-on,d otherwise the3- will go 
it. It was a most beautiful sight, seed, 
those thousands of golden blossoms, Remember also that 
finer than an3’ in a florist’s windows. ti,oug]i the.se flowers 
When the bulbs are up the beds can 3,.^ g^gy capture 

then l>e filled with summer flowers, brought will parch. 

Geraniums, heliotroj^es, cannas, fuch- ^^.ggpg .^yp] gome up 
.sias and abutilons, in short, the flow- them if ne- 

ers you love, but plant always for a g,ggted, therefore an 
succession of bloom. A lady, a native p^y^ early 

Californian, once .said to the writer, will repay vou 

(after a long vi-sit to the East) “You 
have no flowers here in the Atlantic 


! ”essentiall3’ feminine, and demand 
attention as the price of their smiles. ” 
To profit b3’ others’ experience we 
must take Some floral magazine. 
The best for beginners are probab- 
I3’ 7 'Ae May Flower, published b3' 
Childs of Floral Park, N. Y., and 
Success with Flowers, b3- Dingee 
and Conard of West Grove, Pa. Some 
one has written a little book, "My 
Hatidkerchief Gardett," in which the 
writer gives his experience gained iii 
a twent3--five b3- sixt3- foot town lot. 

Nasturtiums and vines are ver3' 
attractive grown in window boxes. 
For the porch, clematis, dutchman's! 
pipe and climbing roses repay for all ; 
the care given in training them. j 

Ever3' one admires the Easter L,il3’ ; 
and most of us have one which has i 
bloomed in the parlor in the Spring, j 
It is not generaiU* known that good 
bulbs of this variet3' will bloom again 
in the open air in Summer, if rightlv i 
treated. Keep up the growth after ^ 
flowering and in a few weeks move 
into a partly shaded, well-drained I 
spot, having enriched the soil, but 
not allowing manure to come into | 
contact with the bulb. Cut back 
the top about half wa3’ to the ground, | 
and water freeh- in diy weather. | 
You should get bloom from a plant j 
thus treated, in late August. 

Our illu.strations this month are 
Peonies and California violets. We 
are indebted to Messrs. Pitcher & 
Manda for these fine halftone cuts. 

Peonies give us a grand show in 
late Ma3^ and early June before the 
glories of the rose month have burst 
on us. Tree peonies are something 
new to our western gardens. The3- 
make a fine lawn ornament, are hard3- 
and the colors are good. If 3'ou can- 
not have rhododendrons, these are the 
be.st substitutes. The herbaceous 
kinds have improved in colors and 


size, and now come in lovel3’ tints — 
reds,, pinks, creams, and whites. 
In their season, when covered with 
blossoms, of them it ma3' be said that 

“ A rose-bush in Spring's loveliness 
Is not more color-glad than the5-.” 

When selecting these, “we should 
not forget,” ,sa3's EUwanger, “the 
dear old-fashioned ■pine3’’ crimson- 
ing in farmers’ door-3'ards at the 
prett3- things the great Ijearded fleur- 
de-lis is sa3'ing to her. ” 

The past season has witnessed 
three fads, or crazes, Trilb3% the 
Napoleonic revival, and violets. Of 
tlie latter, can an3’ one ever tire? 

“ Deep violets we liken to 
The kindest eyes that look on you. 
Without a thought disloyal.” 

Let Trilb3’ be forgotten, let Napole- 
on be buried again, but leave us the 
violets, from the modest field flower 
to the fine large new Californian. 
Heaven's own blue would not be 
missed more than the3’. The last 
newcomer, the Californian, said to 
be as large as a quarter-dollar, with 
graceful stems, is ver3' welcome, like 
all things fair and beautiful. 

Dean Hole, in one of his books, 
speaks of a Scotch clerg3'man who 
told him “ he had never met with an 
ungental reception where he had seen 
a plant in the window. It was a 
promise of welcome, a 3-earning for 
the beautiful ; it was an invitation for 
the Sower to sow. ’ ' 

” The weary woman stays her task 
That perftime to inhale ; 

The pale-faced children pause to ask. 

What breath is on the gale ; 

And none that breathe that sw-eetened air 
But have a gentle thought 1 
A gleam of something good and fair 
.\cross the spirit bronght. ” 

The love of flowers is increasing all 
over the land. In our walks abroad 
this month we have noticed in nearly 


in added growth and 
bloom, for flow-ers are 


TREE PEONIES. 
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ever}' window, in the poorer streets 
as well as the finest, one of those 
glorious Easter lilies from Ber- 
muda, — type of the great Spring 
festival and of the resurrection. 

I- V. j. 

A beautiful new carnation has been 
named after Helen Keller. 


“ I suppose many flowers, like many 
people, have their faults, if such they 
may be called. Even the arbutus, if 
born again, I think, would wish to 
appear with fresher leaves. ’ ' 

— Ell wa nger. 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

The United States Nurseries, Pitcher 
& Manda, Short Hills, N. J. : — This 
firm is familiar to every one as the 
great prize-winner at chr}'santhemum 
shows and for their unrivalled collec- 
tion of orchids, palms, tree-ferns and 
other exotics. It is perhaps not so 
generally known that the U. S. Nurs- 
eries offer a particularly well selected 
list of hardy flowers, many of which 
are of their own introduction and of 
some of which they have exclusive 
control. Their catalogue stands alone 
as a work of art, being handsomely 
printed on fine paper and having 
numerous artistic illustrations in 
half-tone and in colors, including one 
reproduction from a photograph in 
colors, taken by a new process. 

Dingee & Canard, U'est Grove, 
Pa. : — Hardy Shrubs, Bulbs and 
Perennials, but with the Rose as the 
leading specialty. All their roses are 
on own roots, and such are best for 
the general purchaser, although ex- 
perts prefer .some varieties budded on 
the brier. “ Would it surprise you to 
learn ” that this firm offers 389 
varieties of the Queen of Flowers. 

A. Blanc cf Co., 314 N. nth St., 
Phila. : — Issue three catalogues — 
“Rare Cacti,” “Foreign Bulbs ” and 
‘ ' New and Rare Plants. ’ ’ We believe 
that Messrs. Blanc & Co. are the au- 
thority on cacti and an}' one who is 
intere.sted in these curious plants will 
do well to communicate with this firm. 

T. H. Horsford, Charlotte, Vt . : — 
Hardy Ornamentals, Herbaceous 
Plants, Bulbs, Ferns, Shrubs & Vines. 

This dealer aims especially to pro- 
duce stock that will grow vigorously 
from the start and will stand any 
climate. We have found plants from 
him always satisfactory. For lilies, 
especially of such varieties as are apt 
to be capricious, we can recommend 
him very highly. 


The Silent Worker for March is to hand, 
well illustrated and full of readable matter 
as usual. Publisher Porter speaks with just 
pride of the new outfit for the printing office, 
and Editor Jenkins discusses timely topics 
in a way that is at once interesting and in- 
structive. “Quad ” gives the news of the 
Metropolis in a condensed form, and alto- 
gether the paper is worth reading from be- 
ginning to end. — “ Ted," in Deaf-Mutes' 
Journal. 


For The Silent Worker. 

Summer Rambles. 

BY GEO. H. QVACKEXBOS. 

Forth in the morning’s pleasant gray, 

I love to stroll along. 

In w'oods, where through the summer 
days. 

Echo the thrushes’ merry lays 
Till sunny days are gone. 

To wander o’er the rising hills 
At early break of day 
To hear the plover’s mellow notes 
As in the azure sky he floats 
Trilling his cadenced lay. 

I love to walk through pastures green 
By hedge and quiet lane. 

Where starlings pipe their “ O-ka-lee,” 
And from the fence the “ Chick-a-dee’’ 
Cheerily calls his name. 

To wander o’er the verdant fields 
Through rank and dewy grass 
As blithely from each fence and wall, 

The lark rings out his piercing call 
To hail me as I pass. 

I love to walk by sylvan paths. 

And spend the noon-day hours 
Beneath the elm tree’s ample shade. 

And hear the gentle zephyr's play 
Among the topmost boughs. 

To watch the timid butterfly. 

In sleepy, aimless flight 
Seeking in dreamy Eden bowers 
Nectar of the sweetest flowers 
From morning until night. 

And when the peaceful hours at eve 
Unveil the jewelled sky 
When homew'ard wend the weary cows 
.\nd listless sheep have ceased to browse ; 
And gather round the stj-. 

Then to the cottage, by the wood. 

My steps again will turn, 

Where love and gentle words beguile 
Where faces best know how to smile, 

.\nd lamps most brightly burn. 


GOOD STORIES. 

Fanny and Dicky were children who used 
to tell each other stories “ out of their 
heads.’’ Fanny’s were verj' short ones, 
such as this : 

“ One day a little small, new, small, small 
baby-girl fly went into a rose; an’' her mam- 
ma was not looking, an’ she los’ her way 
in the roses’ leaves an’ never corned out. 
An' that little girl fly never saw her mamma 
any more. — never, never, never ^ain, 
Dicky.” 

Dicky’s stories w’ere short, too, and such 
as this one: 

‘ ‘ Sometimes, when little boys have a toy 
train, just a tin one, and they are playing 
with it, it turns into a live train; and the en- 
gine puffs out live smoke, and live people 
travel in it. But, if their fathers and mo- 
thers look, or anybody, it is a tin train. And 
this is a fairy -storj-, Fanny.” 

Or like this one, which Dicky said wasa 
“nadventure”: 

“One time, when three little boys went up I 
the mountain, they set their lunch basket 
down on the tip-top. In about two minutes 
they heard a noise at their basket; and a 
chipmunk stood there, and the chipmunk 
had one of their cookies in his paws.” — 

— Bahyland. 

The.se stories are good enough, not 
only to laugh at but to think over. 
Here is another, of our own know- 
ledge told by a three-year-old girl 
whom we will call Bessie for the good 
reason that that is not her name. 

“ One day’ ittle Be.ssie take a basket 
and climb up in the tree and pick a 
lot of pretty stars for mamma. And 
Bessie see a nice angel and Bessie die 


— for heaven — and the angel say : 
‘ Come' ittle bit o’ Bessie’, and the an- 
gel give her lots of candy. And 
Bessie want to go to bed, and she did- 
n ’t see her mamma, and she cry. And 
the angel take her to mamma, and 
Bessie so glad ! ” 


From an Old Ritual. 

O dwellers in the dust, arise. 

My little brothers of the field. 

And put the sleep out of your eyes ! 

Your death-doom is repealed. 

Lift all your golden faces now. 

You dandelions in the ground ! 

You quince and thorn and apple bough, 
Your foreheads are unbound. 

O dwellers in the frost, awake. 

My little brothers of the mould ! 

It is the time to forth and slake 
Your being as of old. 

You frogs and newts and creatures small 
In the pervading urge of spring. 

■Who taught you in the dreary F all 
To guess so glad a thing? 

From ever}' swale your watery notes. 

Piercing the rainy cedar lands. 

Proclaim your tiny silver throats 
Are loosened of their bands. 

O dwellers in the desperate dark. 

My brothers of the mortal birth. 

Is there no whisper bids you mark 
The Easter of the earth ? 

Let the great flood of spring’s return 
Float every fear away, and know 
We are all fellows of the fern 
And children of the snow. 

— BlissCarman. 

IK THE S-AEOK. 

Seymour Redmond’s Paintlnfc, 
“ 'Winter on tlie Seine.” 

One of the 500 paintings admitted to the 
Paris salon this year is by Seymour Red- 
mond, a deaf-mute painter, who was helped 
to go to the great art centre by the direct- 
ors of the Institution for the deaf, dumb and 
blind. Redmond is only twenty-three 
years of age, and is the son of B. C. Red- 
mond of Los Angeles. He entered the 
San Francisco School of Design in 1890, and 
continued his art studies as well as his 
regular course in the Berkeley Institute, 
till December 1893. He then obtained the 
W. E. Brown gold medal for the general 
average for the year in the life class and 
shortly thereafter went to Paris. The 
picture admitted to the salon is “ A Winter 
Scene on the Seine.” Over 6000 pictures 
were submitted and, as before said, only 
500 were admitted. — Oakland, Cal., In- 
quirer. 

Love’s Language. 

There’s a language that’s mute, there’s a 
silence that speaks. 

There’s something that cannot be told ; 
There are words that can only be read in 
the cheeks. 

And thoughts but the eye can unfold. 

There’s a look so expressive, so timid, so 
kind. 

So conscious, so quick to impart ; 

Though dumb, in an instant it speaks to the 
mind. 

And strikes in an instant the heart. 

This eloqnent silence, this converse of soul 
In vain we attempt to suppress ; 

More prompt it appears, from the wish to 
control, 

More apt the fond truth to express. 

And, oh ! the delight in the features that 
shine. 

The raptures the bosom that melt ; 

When blest with each other this converse 
divine 

Is mutually spoken and felt. 


AS OTHERS SEE VS. 

The March number of the Silent Worker 
is at hand, containing a number of cuts and 
sketches of some of the most gifted instruc- 
tors ofthe deaf. In looking overthe sketches 
of those eminent men whose whole aims in 
life Seem to be forthe' advancement of the 
deaf, one is gratified. The deaf, in general, 
feel proud of such men who are now much 
to he congratulated for the good work they 
have, in the past, rendered the deaf and from 
whom much is anticipated in the future. 
We congratulate publisher Porter on his 
good luck in procuring a new' outfit for that 
excellent paper, which though monthly, yet, 
is one of our most appreciated exchanges, 
and gives evidence of continual growth in 
popularity. Long may the Sile.vt Worker 
wave. — Deaf-Mutes' I’oice. 

The Silent Worker, of Trenton, N. J., 
for March is a gem without doubt. It con- 
tains the portraits of about thirty prominent 
educators of the deaf in a group, taken by 
Mr. Pach at Chantauqua last summer, and 
al.so those of the men to whom is due the 
credit for having made that popular paper 
what it is. 

We congratulate our newspaper brethren 
on having at last secured a large press 
and a larger printing office and hope they 
will meet with increased success with their 
paper in the future.— .Va/fono/ Exponent. 

There are handsome papers among the 
“ little paper family,’’ and there are homely 
ones, too, but one of the best and most 
handsome is the Silent Worker, published 
monthly at the New Jersey School for the 
Deaf. A prominent feature of this paper is 
its half-tone illustrating, and another is the 
great variety of origin alarticles contributed 
by different writers. The March issue of 
the Silent Worker contains a half-tone cut 
of a group of well-known educators of the 
deaf, and portraits of the men who help to 
make each issue of the Silent Worker, the 
interesting paper that it is. — The Dakota 
Adz’ocale. 


The March Silent Worker did not reach 
us until April 8th, but is welcome, all the 
same. On first page is a picture of some of 
the leading workers who attended the Na- 
tional Association at Chautauqua last sum- 
mer. Prominent among them is our own 
superintendent, Mr. Stewart, surrounded by 
such recognized workers as Dr. Gillett, Dr. 
Crouter, Dr. Gallandet and Mi.ss Yale. The 
picture is a good one, as are also those on 
sncceeding pages. The Silent Worker is 
the best illustrated of the entire paper 
family. — Kansas Star. 

— Wallace H. Krause was the happy re- 
cipient of a compliment to his skill as an 
engraver, the other day. He did some 
work on a costly tray of solid silver, and a 
short time afterwards, the head clerk wrote 
to him : “ Mrs. Spaulding, the party to 
whom we sold that tray, was in here this 
A. M.. and said the engraving was the hand- 
I somest of all the wedding gifts. Good for 
you !” Mr. Krause exercised his skill upon 
a solid silver tea .set of several pieces, cost- 
ing a pretty sum. which were among the 
wedding gifts to the brother of Mr. Sanders 
of Haverhill, but now of Rochester, N. Y. 
The engraving of intials or monograms is 
not the only work at which Mr, Krause is. 
skilled. Hon. Robert C. Winthrop. who 
recently died, bequeathed a heavy solid 
silver pitcher to his son and namesake 
The pitcher was a gift from Geo. Peabody 
the late philanthropist. Mr. Krause executed 
the delicate job of engraving a crest and the 
coat-of-arms of the old Winthrop family 
on the pitcher, and his work was acceptable 
to the family . — " Eree Lance," in Deaf- 
Mutes' Journal. Mr. Krause is a graduate 
of the Fanwood School. 



ii^The next issue of the Silent 
Worker will be a fine number 
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INDUSTRIAL DEPARTxMEN T f. 

Conducted by G. S. Porter. ^ 


r^AST Winter Wallace Cook, who 
left the New Jerse5^ School two 
years ago, was promoted to the 
foremanship oftheLong Branch 
the leading newspaper of that famous 
watering place. 

Mr. Cook learned his trade in the 
printing office of this Institution and 


W'AI,LACE COOK. 

it is a matter of pride to cite an in- 
stance of this kind, because it goes to 
show that an intelligent deaf person 
who applies himself diligently to 
master the trade and sticks to it faith- 
fully after leaving school, will receive 
the recognition which his ability 
merits,' in spite of being handicapped 
by deafness. He is an intelligent 
5'oung man of eighteen j-ears, and a 
member of the leading social club of 
that place. 

* * 

* 

Mr. U. G. Dunn, who graduated 
from the New York Institution with 
honors a few j'ears ago, has opened a 
“ General Repair Shop ’’in Van Buren, 
Arkansas. His shop which is situat- 
ed in the business centre of the town 
was recently fitted up with all the 
tools and machiner}- necessarv' to 
carry' on such work, and the excellence 
of his work has brought in orders that 
keep him busy from earl3- morning 
till late at night. Mr. Dunn seems 
peculiarlj- fitted for this kind of busi- 
ness, for it is known to the writer that 
there was hardh' anj' thing which he 
•could not do. from making a shoe to 
running a steam engine. If there 
was a clock to mend, Mr. Dunn was 
called in to repair it, if a chair needed 
mending, it was turned over to him. 
In fact, the little odds and ends of 
•every' daj- wear and tear would be 
referred to him, because no other 
person within reach .seemed to know ! 
how to do the work. When I was 
teaching in Arkansas, Mr. Dunn was 
the engineer at the deaf-mute school 
in Little Rock. One day he found an 
old fashioned clock about the grounds 
which had been cast awav as worthless. 


He gathered the parts together, took 
them to his room and worked on it a 
little every night and in a few weeks 
that old clock was keeping perfect 
time, it told the daj' of the month 
and even the different phases of the 
moon. It is no wonder then, that he 
is a busj- man now, as he alwa3's has 
been. Taking advantage of the 
bic3'cle craze which struck the tow'ii, 
he wisely' announced that bicycle re- 
pairing was a sjjecialty’ of his, having 
already' acquired quite a reputation in 
the town for doing that kind of work. 

Incidentally, it would not be out of 
place to remark here that any' deaf 
person with a little capital, backed by 
plenty of ambition and pluck, can 
start out in business on his own ac- 
count, provided of course, he does not 
undertake a business which he does 
not thoroughly understand. Hear- 
ing, in this in.stance, though an ex- 
cellent thing to have owing to easy' 
communication with all sorts of 
people, is easily dispensed with by the 
deaf man who is a complete master of 
his trade. 

* * 

* 

The burning of the Trade-School 


building of the New York Institution 
is, in one sense, a good thing for the 
school. The building, which was 
planned at a time w'hen trade-schools 
were scarcely' known, was .somewhat 
antiquated, as W'as also the equip- 
ment. So that it stood in strong 
contrast with the more modem im- 
provements in the other large group 
of buildings. Taking advantage of 
the total destruction of this building 
Principal Currier has wisely' recom- 
mended the erection of another that 
will very probably surpass any' other 
trades-school for the deaf in the world. 
The interior arrangements will, of 
course, be in keeping with modern 
progress, with the list of trades in- 
creased. 


ALEX. L. PACK. 

Mr. Alex. L. Pach, of Easton, Pa., 
has sold his photograph business and 
for the next few months will take a 
rest. Of all deaf persons who have 
been in business for themselves, none 
have been more successful and widely- 
known than Mr. Pach. He built up 
a good business and bore the distinc- 


ROY.\L THAMES YACHT CLUB. 

This Silver Cup was presented by Colonel James Peters for yachts “competing in the 
race from the Note to Dover” on loth June, 1893. 

The cup is of solid silver. It stands 33 inches high. Its form is that of a boat-like 
shell richly chased, ornamented at one end by a massive figure of a Seahorse, the other 
end curr’es upward in a graceful scroll and is surmounted by a figure of Neptune. Be- 
low this appears the Burger of the Club enamelled in relief and the monogram of the 
donor. The base of the cup is burnished and relieved by chased figures of Tritons. 

The whole was designed by Geo. Edward, a Gla,sgow deaf-mute. 


tion of being the leading photograph- 
er of Easton, Pa. His reasons for 
selling the Easton gallery were his 
receiving an offer which he could 
not resist, and a desire to make a 
change, he having the choice of several 
positions awaiting him. Being a 
shrewd business man, he will no 
doubt succeed in any' undertaking he 
may make. 

His successor in business is a deaf- 
mute named Creider who has for a 
year past been been Mr. Pach's pupil. 
* 

* * 

Mr. Chas. J. LeClercq, w'ho designed 
the neat and artistie heading for the 
Deaf-Mutes' Journal, is at present 
working on a design for the Silent 
Worker heading, which w'ill pro- 
bably appear with the June number. 
Mr. Le Clercq makes a specialty' of 
such work and as a designer he has 
established an enviable reputation, 
and for this reason alway's has plenty' 
of work. 

A y'ear or two ago there was a gen- 
eral agitation of the project of es- 
tablishing a National Technical 
School for the Deaf where pupils from 
the various State Schools could be 
received to complete their industrial 
education. The agitation culminated 
in the appointment of a Committee to 
endeavor to secure Congressional aid, 
but in the present condition of the 
National Treasury the prospects of 
success are rather remote. But good 
results have already followed the dis- 
cussion of the matter, since many of 
the schools have set about providing 
for better industrial training at home. 
The Pennsylvania School, at Mt. Airy, 
has just added two years to the course, 
to be spent largely' in the industrial 
department. Iowa has made like 
provision, and the California School 
is moving in the matter of establish- 
ing “industrial scholarships,” where 
a post-graduate course in the trades 
may be pursued. A number of other 
schools that we fail to recall just now 
have the matter under consideration, 
and it looks as if this would become 
the accepted policy of the leading 
schools of the country. There can be 
no question of its value. Boy'S of 
from twelve to eighteen years of age 
whose immediate future is provided 
for are seldom apt to realize the stern 
necessity of becoming thorough ma.st- 
ers of a handicraft, and the short time 
they spend in the shops each afternoon 
is hardly' considered by' them as more 
than a side issue of their school lives. 
If they were given an extra year or 
two of exclusive shop work when 
they' reach an age when they are able 
to more fully appreciate their oppor- 
tunities, it would frequently make all 
the difference between a doubtful and 
an a.ssured success. Manual training 
schools for the hearing youth are be- 
coming numerous and doing efficient 
work, and schools for the deaf must 
seek to raise the standard of efficiency 
to the deaf youth they send out to 
meet competition or they will be left 
in the rear . — Kentucky Deaf-Mute. 
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MANUAL TRAINING. ! 

Pres. Jones, Hon. C. D. Parker, : 
Hon. W. H. Graebner and Supts. ; 
Regan. Pease, and Swiler made up 
the committee which visited the Chi- 
cago Manual Training School. This ' 
.school started in 1884, was enlarged 
in 1890 and has now an attendance of; 
two hundred and eighty. Boys of 
fourteen are permitted to enter. The i 
first vear coirrse is divided into sec- 
tions of ten weeks each for hand-work, 
lathe work, cabinet-work and pattern- 
making, two hours being the time 
devoted to work in the shops, besides 
one given to drawing. This school ^ 
was thoroughly equipped, with band 
and circular-saws, lathes, double 
benches, planer, etc. A three year’s j 
course is maintained — the junior, mid- 
dle and senior. The junior year 
brings the pupil to the forging-room. 
Eight months constitute the year’s 
instruction . Thirty forges are provid- 
ed and the pupil is instructed in draw- 
ing and shaping metals — commencing 
with lead. 

The senior 3-ear is devoted to 
machine and architectural drawing, 
and here, the committee found them 
making a tower clock, elegant in 
structure and design, to be presented 
to the John Crerar librarA* — establish- 
ed b3- his will to be a reference librar3- 
for the benefit of south side residents. 

Beside the three 3’ears actual shop 
work , a S3'stematized course of drawing 
is given. The first V'ear in freehand 
and mechanical drawing ; the .second 
in perspective drawing and later in 
designing ; the third 3-ear Architect- 
ural and machine drawing. In the op- 
inion of Mr. Belfield, the head of the 
school, the boys in the school do as 
much in general stud3- and also carr3- 
on the manual course. He finds free 
hand drawing a great force in educa- 
tion. Next the English High and 
Manual Training School was visited. 
This is a West Side institution, part 
of the Public School s3-stem, and gives 
a three 3-ear course. Three shifts are 
provided for here, so that at the thirt3'- 
four large double benches, nearh- two 
hundred bo3'S are given instruction in 
the course of a da3-. Entering at 
fourteen the3- learn turning, joiner3', 
cabinet - work, and pattern-making, 
their first job being to make a neat box 
for their tools. A. R. Robinson is the 
head of this school and the school has 
three instructors in the big room — 
eight3--five feet long and fift3--three 
feet w’ide. 

At the Jewish Manual Training 
School much of interest was found, 
the course here being in slo3-d, 
joiner3-, turning, cabinet-work, etc. 
Here the committee saw some splendid 
cla3- modeling and also excellent work 
in sewing and drawing b3' the girls. 
The pupils here are allowed to 
enter at an earlier age than in the 
other schools, though there is no doubt 
but that bo3-s might be allowed in an5' 
of these schools to begin at twelve 
3’ears. The general feeling of the 


committee at the close of their inspec- i 
tion was ver3- kindl\- toward technical i 
schools. 

And while it nia3* not be expedient j 
to adopt the complete course in an3- 1 
one of the schools in our prospective ‘ 
Manual Training School, much of! 
value was suggested in each place 
visited, machine work and drawing 
taking the lead in one, carpentr3- and 
wood-work in great variet3-, in an- 
other ; and beautiful specimens of cla3- 
modeling, sew-ing and darning in still 
another. 

The fact that manual training ma3- 
be made a valuable auxiliar3- of the 
public school course, and aid in men- 
tal development was also evident. 


Not Thoroughly Understood. 

The idea of industrial training is 
not thoroughh- understood b3- man3- 
I of those who even claim to be interest- 
! ed in our school. Investigation re- j 
veals the fact that all schools for the 
deaf of an3- magnitude are giving 
great attention to their several indus- 
trial departments. To require a pupil 
to serve as apprentice at some trade 
while in school greath- stimulates 
him to be independent and self-sup- 
porting as well as giving him the 
abilit3- to be .so. Abilit3' begets confid- 
ence. Inabilit3' induces lethargy. 
Deaf-mutes are essentialh- ver3- p)er- 
i ceptive and their inabilit3- to hear is 
! compemsated b3- their acute sensibili- 
ties. A demonstration or experiment 
j is greath- appreciated b3- them and 
the point under consideration readih’ 
comprehended. The appropriation 
asked for (S25.000) will, if granted, 
greath- enable us to increase the 
efiicienc3- of our school. However, the 
! fact still remains that the industrial 
department in a small school can not 
^ be made so effective and the expense 
jjer capita will be necessarih- greater 
than in a large school. Upon these 
grounds some ma3- be disposed to 
discourage such enterprise. 3-et a full 
; comprehension of the benefits to be 
I derived therefrom will convince the 
I most skeptical. When once this S3'S- 
; tern shall have been thoroughh' or- 
; ganized, there will of necessit3- be 
i less hours of actual school work and 
I more time spent at the trades. Draw- 
! ing and painting are also ver3- es- 
sential helps, and in a measure are for 
; the mutes what music is for the blind. 
For the deaf to be able to give ex- 
pression of thoughts or conception 
I with brush or pencil is tnih- an in- 
! valuable acquisition. Ruskin sa3-s, 
!“ Painting with all its technicalities 
I difficulties, and peculiar ends, is noth- 
ing but an expressive language and 
invaluable as a vehicle of thought. ’ ’ 

‘ Drawings accurateh’ executed are al- 
wa3-s valuable, whether of plants, an- 
imals, or scener3’. To make them 
I spirited and full of genius requires 
close observation. Mutes being close 
obserA-ers are naturall3’ inclined to 
give life and spirit to their work. 

I Drawing for mutes^is a ^lost pleasant 


I 


recreation in addition to its intrinsic 
value and should be encouraged in all 
schools for the deaf. — The Sign. 


TO INDUSTRIAL INSTRUCTORS. 

B3- request of a number of the in- 
structors of trades in schools for the 
deaf, a call is hereb3- issued for a 
meeting of such instructors in the 
United States and Canada, to meet at 
Flint, Michigan, in connection with 
the 14th meeting of instructors of the ^ 
deaf, in JuU- next. 

The object is to form an organiza- ! 
tion of all those connected with in- 
dustrial instruction of the deaf, both 
men and women, with a view to the 
betterment of such instruction b3- a 
comparison of methods and an inter- i 
change of views. 

It is eamesth- desired that as man3 - 1 
attend the meeting as possibly can, j 
and that all others send letters of! 
endorsement and their names for en- ! 
rollment. 

J. T. Teickett, 

Instructor of Printing, Kanas School. | 
Wm. Nurse, 

Instructor of Shoemaking, Canada 
School. 

J. C. Jenxess, 

Instructor of Cabinet work, Cali- 
fornia School. 

Ch.\s. Merckle, 

Instructor of Tailoring, Missouri 
School. 

Georgi.\ a. Sutton, 
Instructor of Dress-making, Minn. 
School. 


THOSE BOYS ! 

Who in the morning earliest rise. 

And send their war-whoops to the skies ? 
Those boj-s I 

Who everj- tired sleeper rout. 

And loud proclaim that ‘'they were out?” 
Those boys — those awful boys ! 

Those boys I 


DON’T SNUB THE BOYS. 

Don ’t snub a bo3- because he wears 
shabby- clothes. When Edi.son, the 
great inventor, first entered Boston, 
he wore a pair of 3'ellow linen breeches 
in the depth of Winter. 

Don ’t snub a bo3- because his home 
is plain and unpretending. Abraham 
Lincoln ’s earl3- home was a log cabin. 

Don ’t snub a bo3- because he chooses 
an humble trade. The author of 
“Pilgrim’s Progress’’ w-as a tinker. 

Don’t snub a bo3- because of ph3-- 
sical disabilit3^ Milton was blind 
and Cato was deaf. 

Don ’t snub a bo5’ because he seems 
dull or stupid. Hogarth, the cele- 
brated painter and engraver, was slow 
at learning, and did not develop as 
soon as some bo3’s. 

Don ’t snub a boy- because he stutters. 
Demosthenes, the greatest orator of 
Greece, oy-ercome a harsh and stam- 
mering y-oice. 

Don ’t snub any- ones ; not alone 
because .some day- he ma3- outstrip 
3-0U in the race of life, but because it 
is neither kind nor Christian. — Ex. 


With brooding mien from day to day he 
passed 

j .\mong the busy toilers of the throng, 

I Content with w-aiting, leaving to the 
' strong 

The great achievements scorning to the last 
The golden apples which ambition cast, 
An idle singer of an idle song, 

A dreamer dreaming all the summer long. 
While les.ser souls their sordid souls amassed 
Men shunned him that liis speech was not 
their own. 

And gaunt misfortune chose him for her 
mate. 

; .ymid the brawling strife he moved alone, 

! Misunderstood, his large heart desolate. 
And dying, save for gossip, passed unknown. 
But on his tomb they wrote, “ This man 
was great.” 

i — Marion Franklin Ham. 


yy’ho. with their racket and their din. 

Make neighbors "wish that they were in ?” 
Those boys ! 

.\nd, ere the cock begins to crow. 

Begin their everlasting row ?” 

Those boys — those horrid boys ! 

yy-ho soon come home with jackets tom. 
And put the blame — not where 'tis worn , 
Those boys 1 

And then, when mother’s needle's done? 
.■Vre ready to renew their fun ? 

Those boys — those fearful boys ! 

Who first the ripened melons see, 

.\nd eat their fill with silent glee ? 

Those boys ! 

And make the sturdy Farmer John 
Declare he’ll ‘‘put the cowhide on 

Them boys — them pesky boys !” 

yy’ho welcome in each coming day, 

.\s bringing them continued play ? 

Those boys ! 

Who naught of life’s stem duties know. 

But laughing, miming, onward go ? 

Those boys — those careless boys ! 

But cease awhile my darkling vie'w. 

And give at last their rightful due 
Those boys ! 

Who keep our land by sword and pen, 

.■\nd make, some daj-, our nation’s men ? 
Those boys — those very boys ! 

— ir, C. Cooke. 


Particular Notice! 

j Arrangements have been made fy 
' which old subscribers of “ The Silent 
Worker” can get “The British Deaf- 
Mute”. post free, one year for only 

50 Cents. 

i This excellent magazine is pub- 
I lished 7 nonthly and each number is 
elaborately illustrated. It has a 
■ monthly citxulation of 15,000 copies, 

I which makes it the leading maga- 
\ zine for the deaf of all classes in. 
world. 

Our Offer, - - - 

In order to increase the circulation 
of The Silent Worker, and to bring 
the deaf of this country into closer 
touch with the British deaf - mutes, 
we will offer both The Silent Worker 
and The British Deaf-Mute together 
one year for only 75 Cents. 

Remember that, by taking both, 
you get two of the finest illustrated 
I magazines of its class in the world. 

Send money direct to 
! “THE SILENT WORKER,” 

I T renton, N. J. 
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None of the other social events ot 
the past season have interested the 
inajoritj’ of our readers so much as 
has the marriage of Dr. A.L. Edgerton 
Crouter, Superintendent of the Penn- 
sylvania Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, to Miss June Yale, recentl3^ 
Assistant Principal of the Clarke Ins- 
titution for Deaf-Mutes, which took 
place on the 30th of last month at 
the home of the bride’s father in 
Vermont. 

We don't know what the bride wore, 
nor what the presents were, nor what , 
distinguished persons were present, ! 
but we are veiy certain that one of I 
the ablest, most honorable and most | 
kind-hearted men whom we have the i 
pleasure to reckon among our friends 
was united to a woman, who will as ful- 1 
1\' deserve the title of * ‘ better half ” as j 
is the case in the great majorit}- of mar- 1 
riage unions. Dr. and Mrs. Crouter 
started at once on a month ’s tour, from | 
which thej’ have just returned. 

If anj' thing was wanting to make 
the Mt. Airj^ School complete, we 
think it must have been just that 
which the presence of Mrs. Crouter 
will supply. Our best wishes are 
with the happy pair — happ\- above all 
■else in a unity of aim and of interest 
in the welfare of others. 


Helen Keller still is an unfailing 
■object of wonder and an inexhaust- 
ible source of interesting and suggest- 
ive anecdote. This aspect of her case i 
is a puzzle to the philosopher, namelj' j 
that, in spite of her deprivation of the 
.senses of sight and of hearing she has 
her mind as fully stored with concepts ■ 
of the world of color, form and sound 
as is the case with any of us. Of 
course, these mental pictures are not 
based as ours are on images photog- j 
raphed on the retina or on sound 
waves reaching the brain through the 


ear. Consequentlj* the\- can not bear 
anj' close resemblance to those which 
arise in our minds when we speak of 
visible or audible effects which have 
been presented to our senses. It has 
therefore seemed to nian3' that her use 
of the same word-forms which other 
people emplo3’ when speaking on such 
subjects was mere unintelligent, par- 
rot-like repetition. It certainl3' seem- 
ed to us that when she spoke of enjoy- 
ing a beautiful prospect, or of delight- 
ing in the musical tones of a friend’s 
voice she must lie merel3' repeating 
what she knew to be the correct con- 
ventional form of speech, without any 
deeper feeling. But no one can have 
an3' intimate acquaintance with 
Helen Keller without feeling that .she 

is, above all things, genuine. She 
does not abhor s\\&n\, insincerit3', art- 
ificialit3’ — .she is simpU’ incapable of 

it. Her delight in being surrounded 
with beautiful and refining objects is 
unmistakable. 

When in Boston latel3' we met a 
gentleman who has the pleasure of 
her friendship and he read extracts 
from a letter in which Helen spoke of 
her visits to interiors in New York rep- 
resenting the extreme of luxur3’, and 
again of passing through quarters of 
the cit3’ given over to povert3' and 
filth. Her description of these places 
and of her feelings in visiting them 
were quite be3-ond what an3' one could 
have written without knowing well 
the things she was talking about. 

Again, this gentleman described 
Helen’s first visit to the room in 
which we w'ere sitting — his librar3- and 
working room. Entering, she turned 
her face to ever3- quarter, as is her 
wa3', then she said: “ 1 like this room. 
It is large, and I alwa3-s like a room 
that has man 3’ books. ” After a pause 
— “I do not like high-walled rooms; 
the3' are hard to heat in this climate. 
I like this room, because it is not veiy 
high.” 

How did she know all this ? No 
one had told her an3- thing about 
the room. 

Has she a sensitiveness to vibra- 
tions be3’ond the range of our ordinaiy- 
senses, as paper sensitized b3’ certain 
chemicals will show a color range 
be3’ond the end of the ordinar3^ spect- 
rum ? Or has she the idea of exterior 
objects derived in some wa3' that we 
can not even conjecture ? Certainl3’ 
when she speaks of what she saw and 
heard and of the impression which 
these things made on her she is speak- 
ing of what is, in some way, real to 
her, although how she gained her 
knowledge we may understand no 
better than we do how ” there is a 
natural bod3' and there is a spiritual 
body.” The p.sychologist and the 
physicist may 3’et explain the m3's- 
teiy’ — plain people like ourself feel 
like the multitude who, when they 
saw the miracle which was wrought on 
the impotent man, “glorified God 
which had given such power unto 
men.” 


DR. GIDEON E. MOORE. 

Dr. Gideon E. Moore, whose 
death we noticed briefl3’ in our last, 
was a ver3' striking example of what 
talents and perseverance ma3' enable a 
man to do in spite of the most serious 
obstacles. He was born in Philadel- 
phia, where his father was a succes.sful 
merchant, and he grew up amid influ- 
ences favorable to .studv and culture. 
He lost his hearing in childhood, not 
suddenl3’, but b3’ degrees, until he be- 
came entirel3' deaf. While his hear- 
ing was thus failing, he set himself 
to learn to read the lips, and he be- 
came exceedingl3' expert in this dif- 
ficult accomplishment. He attended, 
in company with his deaf brother 
Harr3', now a distinguished painter, 
the school conducted b3- Mr. and Mrs. 
David Bartlett at Poughkeepsie, after- 
wards going through Yale College, 
and then stud3’ing at the Universit3’ 
of Heidelberg where, if our informa- 
tion is correct, he was the first Ameri- 
can student to receive his doctorate 
with the liighl3' prized words " sum- 
ma atm laude " — "with the highest 
honor. ’ ’ He chose the profession of 
an anal3'tical chemist and was for some 
3’ears employ ed in assaying for mines 
in Nevada. This was in the flush 
times when guns were trumps, when 
the country was deluged with gold 
and with whiskey’ and when ‘ ‘ tender- 
feet ’ ’ were looked on as fair game 
whether for jokes or for bullets. 

Dr. Moore’s coolness, tact and 
honesty made him respected even 
among the roughest of the miners, 
and they’ acknowledged his scientific 
ability’ in their own picturesque phrase- 
ology, by terming him "the boss rock 
.sharp. ’ ’ 

Returning to the East, he opened 
an office in New York and soon com- 
manded a large and remunerative 
practice. He was employed in some 
of the most important cases involving 
delicate chemical que.stions ever con- 
ducted in this country’. He was able 
to buy and build what is said to be 
the most complete laboratory belong- 
ing to a practicing chemist in this 
country’. 

He married in Europe the beautiful 
daughter of a general in the Austro- 
Hungarian army, of an ancient and 
noble Hungarian family. She sur- 
vives him, but the union was not bles- 
sed with children. 

It is not often that a man who is so 
successful as Dr. Moore was in the 
region of natural science has also a 
marked taste and talent for literature. 
But Dr. Moore not only' was widely 
read in most of the languages of mod- 
ern Europe, whose best books crowd- 
ed his shelves, but he had literary’ 
and even poetic gifts of no mean or- 
der. His most important work, so far 
as our knowledge goes, was a trans- 
lation of the German poem “Ahas- 
veer,” which represents the Wander- 
ing Jew’ in Rome, in the time of Nero. 
What the merits of the original may 
be we do not know’, but Dr. Moore’s 


translation show’s, in our judgment, 
a remarkable mastery’ of rhythm, ex- 
actness and picturesqueness in the 
choice of w'ords and a feeling for po- 
etical effects of beauty and sublimity. 
We believe he never submitted his 
w’ork to a publisher, but it has merits 
which w’ill secure praise from the few 
if not from the many. 

Dr. Moore w’as one of the choicest 
of companions among the few w’ho 
W’ere fortunate enough to be among 
his chosen friends. His speech, as 
every’ thing about him, in person and 
in mind, w’as refined, clear cut, pleas- 
ing. Though he read the lips perfect- 
ly’, he preferred to read the flying fing- 
ers, w’hen his friends could use the 
manual alphabet. 

He cared less than nothing for 
.society’ "falsely’ so called” — for the 
insincere and supierficial intercourse of 
one’s "dear five hundred friends” 
at balls and receptions, but to enter- 
tain a congenial friend w’itli a choice, 
but not elaborate dinner, an unsur- 
passed and unsurpassable cigar and a 
glass of some rare vintage — then to 
pa.ss the hours till far into the night 
in converse on travel, art, science, 
literature, philosophy — ^this he enjoy- 
ed w’ith all the gusto of the boti viv- 
ant, the scholar and the man of socie- 
ty. 

He has ‘ ‘ passed over to the majori- 
ty’ ’ ’ and one can w’ell understand w’hat 
good company’ there may’ be in the 
hereafter w’hen such choice spirits are 
gathered in from time to time, leaving 
this W’orld, to be sure, so much the 
poorer. Peace to his ashes ! 


The Educator for May’ comes to us 
carry’ing its burial notice, as it w’ere, 
in advance, in the announcement 
that its publication ends w’ith this 
number. The editors find it impos- 
sible to continue the labor involved in 
its preparation in addition to their 
professional duties. There never has 
been any pecuniary advantage to them 
from the publication of the paper, nor 
W’as any expected. Indeed, we .suppose 
the editors share the feeling of the 
dominie who gave thanks for the 
.safe return of his hat, though empty’, 
from the congregation w’ho had failed 
to respond to his appeal for an offer- 
ing. 

Under the management of Messrs. 
Booth and Davidson the Educator has 
been a valued help to teachers of the 
deaf, and new lines of communica- 
tion have been opened betw’een w’ork- 
ers in different parts of our field. We 
hope that the excellent series of pa- 
pers on different subjects which have 
been running in the Educator, will 
be continued in some other publica- 
tion. 

We wish to express our thanks to 
the editors and publishers of the (we 
suppose we must say) late Educator 
for their valuable and disinterested 
services to the education of the deaf. 


We have received a card of in vita- 
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tion to the exercises of Miss Black’s 
school in Albany, held on the 3d inst- 
ant. We were unable to attend, but 
if she has other pupils as interesting 
as the little fellow she had with her at 
Chautauqua last summer, her school 
must be a delightful place to visit. 


The Exponent has lots of enterprise 
and brains. The paper shows con- 
stant improvement in both form and 
substance. Its last issue contains 
illustrations of the Maryland School, 
beautifully executed. It is becoming 
more a paper for the deaf and le.ss a 
paper against a particular sj-stem of 
teaching the deaf. The management 
of this paper have the ability and op- 
portunity to make it a large and 
valuable factor in the life of the deaf 
people of this countr}’. 


It is a little remarkable that within 
the past 3'ear four ex-G-overnors of 
this state have died — Messrs. Price, 
Bedle, Abbett and Green. All, with 
the exception of the first named, were 
lawyers, and stood among the first in 
the profession. Ex-Gov. Abbett was, 
at the time of his death, one of the 
Judges of the Supreme Court, and Ex- 
Gov. Green was one of the Vice Chan- 
cellors. Both these gentlemen were, 
during their terms of office, ex-officio 
members of the Board governing this 
school. 


REPORTS RECEIVED. 

Ontario Institution. Pupils in resi- 
dence September 30th, 1894, 253. 

This report contains an interesting 
report of the re-union of its graduates 
held last summer, and much valuable 
statistical information. 

Columbia Institution, Washington. 
D. C. The principal feature is an ac- 
count of the interesting exercises of 
the last Presenation Da3'. 

Gallaudet College. This 3'ear ’s re- 
port gives a cut of the buildings and 
grounds, which is one of the most 
artistic we have ever seen . Dr. Gal- 
laudet handles the question of ad- 
vanced industrial training with his 
accustomed abilit3'. 

Nebraska Institution. The school is 
full to overflowing. Dr. Gillespie, of 
course, gives much space to auricular 
instruction, in which he has had 
marked success. 

Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy. 
Number of pupils reported, 480 ; of 
teachers, 43, besides two principals. 
The “rotary” S3'Stem of teaching has 
been introduced and Dr. Crouter gives 
strong reasons for preferring it. Va- 
rious minor changes in the administra- 
tion of the school have been made, 
all in the line of progress. 

If we could see every life as it trul3’ 
is — look into each heart and read the 
pain and suffering there we should 
find enough to teach us that great 
lesson, “ Forgive and forget. ” 


LOCAL NEWS. 


— After a chill3' April, Ma3' came in 
with a bound, heaping “the orchards 
fall of bloom and scent. ” Our grounds 
never looked more loveh- than now. 

— A handsome residence is going 
up on Hamilton avenue, opposite the 
school. Mr. Lawton, of this cit3', is 
putting it up for his own occupanc3'. 

— “Field Da3-, ” which takes place 
at the school grounds on Ma3' 30th, 
will contain some interesting events. 
Quite a number of former pupils are 
expected to be on hand. 

— We understand that the older 
buildings of the Normal School are to 
be covered with rough-cast this sum- 
mer, much improving their appear- 
ance. 

— The State Hou.se investigation 
continues. Of one thing, at least, we 
are sure, there is no smell of fire about 
the garments of the State Board of 
Plducation. 

— The new indinstrial building has 
just received the finishing touches, in 
the shape of a coating of rough-ca.st, 
to make it correspond with the other 
buildings of the school. 

— The Episcopal Diocesan Conven- 
tion met in Trenton, Ma3- 7th and 8th, 
with Trinit3' church. Mr. Woodward, 
of our Board, is a prominent member 
of the Standing Committee and the 
Treasurer of the Mission Fund. 

— On Saturda3', May iith, our bo3's 
pla3’ed a game of base-ball with the 
Model nine, and lost b3' a score 13 to 
21. Fa3' pitched a good game and 
all think that the deaf bo3's pla3-ed 
well considering the absence of two 
of their best pla3'ers. 

— Dr. Quackenbos has had a printed 
pedigree made of his black, white and 
tan English Llewell3’n Setter “Tren- 
tonia. ' ’ Like some other fair Tren- 
tonians she is proud of her claims of 
long descent, but though an aristocrat 
she is not above making herself use- 
ful. 

— The grounds about the State 
House are beautiful, as we write, with 
a lavish displa3' of tulips. A notable 
show of white tulips massed in a ver3’ 
large bed ma3’ be seen on the premises 
of Washington Roebling, Esq. Those 
who cultivate flowers in this wa3' not 
onl3' enjo3' much themselves but con- 
tribute to the pleasure of man3' others. 

— One of the attractions for theatre 
goers recentl3' was the popular 3’oung 
actor Thomas Shea, in “Jek3'll and 
H3'de.” Mr. Shea numbers among 
his acquaintances several deaf i)er- 
sons. Some 3'ears ago Mr. Pach 
taught him to spell on his fingers and 
now he is quite an adept with the 
manual alphabet. 

— The biggest and proudest man in 
St. Louis now is Mr. A. M. Blanchard, 
on account of the arrival of a ten 
pound bo3' about the 26th of April. 


His wife, formerh' Miss Wells, was a 
pupil of Mr. Jenkins, while he was 
teaching the High Class in the New 
York Institution about twelve 3'ears 
ago. 

— Richard Tweed, who received in- 
juries b3’ being knocked down b3' a 
locomotive in North Carolina has en- 
tered a law suit against the railroad 
compan3' for $2000. He stopped in 
Trenton for a few hours on his wa3' to 
Charlotte, N. C., where the suit takes 
place. His law3'er is quite confident 
of success. He sp>eaks of southern 
hospitalit3’ in the highest prai.se. 

— Trenton is getting to be a great 
place for cyclers. The Mercer Count3' 
Wheelmen’s club now numbers about 
four hundred besides the irregulars 
who don't belong to an3- organization. 
We understand that wherever organ- 
ized the C3'clists have been a power 
for getting better roads. There is a 
fine field for such work in and about 
this cit3'. 

— Our neighbour, Mr. Duncan 
Mackenzie, is quite an enthusiast on 
flowers. He has a hedge of the native 
rhododendron on two sides of his 
beautiful grounds and at this season, 
the sight is one worth going a long 
wa3' to see. Last 3'ear he originated 
a new variet3' of rose, which he pro- 
pagates onl3' for his owtq grounds. 
It is a pleasure to note in passing 
what a fine displa3' of flbwers he has, 

— Mr. Jenkins spent the first few 
da3's of the month in a visit to Boston. 
His principal object was to observ'e the 
experiments in the teaching of ver3- 
3'oung deaf children, the adaptation 
of kindergarten methods and of 
“slo3'd” to the instruction of the Deaf. 
He was greatl3’ pleased with the 
Horace Mann School for the Deaf. 
While in Boston he also attended the 
Congress of the Sons of the American 
Revolution to which he was a delegate. 

— ISIr. William Atkinson and Miss 
Ma3' Doremus, both former pupils of 
this school, were married at the 
bride’s home in Paterson, N. J., on the 
24th of of last month. Mr. Atkinson 
is a skilful weaver in the silk mill, 
earning good wages. Miss Doremus is 
remembered here for her vivacit3' ®nd 
cheerful disposition which made her 
a general favorite. We w'ish the 
3 0ung couple all happiness and pros- 
perit3'. 

— It is announced that Hamilton 
avenue is to be macadamized this 
summer. It will be a great improv- 
ment, for it is now the dustiest street, 
perhaps, in the United States. It is 
discouraging to a careful housekeeper, 
like our matron, after she has had 
ever5' room carefull3' swept and dust- 
ed, to have clouds of fine dirt blow in 
through ever3' crack and crevice, 
making things look as if brooms and 
soap and water were unknown. 

— One of the sights in Trenton now 
is Greenwood avenue after sunset. It 
is a veritable paradise for bic3 lists 


who turn out b3' the hundreds. The 
vitrified brick pavement is a great in- 
ducement. besides, the throughfare is 
well shaded b3' stately trees, the lawns 
are well kept b3' the residents and in 
man3' in.stances potted plants and 
flowering shrubs lend additional 
charm. The fair bic3'lists have in- 
creased in numbers and now' and then 
a girl in bloomers ma3' be seen which 
is considered quite a curiosit3'. But 
then the bloomers are bound to come 
and w’hen adoption of this costume 
becomes general feminine modesty' 
w'ill be reconciled to them. Thebicy'- 
cle business has increased at a rapid 
rate, judging from the many' new 
stores opened in this city this y'ear. 

CHESS. 

Trenton, represented by' Prof. R. B. 
Lloy'd, of New' Jersey School, is play- 
ing two correspondence games with 
Edmore, Mich. Below we give the 
moves to date in the first game and 
the positions of the men in the second 
game. 

Game I. 

White — ( Trenton) Black — (Edmore) 


I. P— K4 

P— K4 

2. Kt — KB3 

Kt— KB3 

3. Kt X KP 

P-Q3 

4. Kt — KB3 

Kt X P 

5- P-Q4 

P-Q4 

6. B-Q3 

B— K2 

7. -Castles 

Castles 

8. P— QB4 

KKt— B3 

9. Q— B2 

P X P 

10. B X P 

rk- 

1 

td 

lyJ 

II. B— K3 

B—KKts 

12. QKt— Q2 

Kt-Q4 

13. P-QR3 

Kt-Kt3 

14. B — QR2 

B— KB3 

15 - Q— k :4 

Q-Q2 

16. Kt — K5 

B X Kt 

17. P X B 

B— B4 

18. Q— KB4 

KR— K 

19. Kt — KB3 

QR-Q 

20. KR— K 

B— Kts 

21. QR— Qsq. 

Q— B4 

22. R X R 


Game 

II. 

White — Edmore. 

Black — Trenton. 

Below we give the positions after 

Black’s 2ist move. 



White. 



BE SURE 

and buy y our clothing at the A uierican 
Clothing & Tailoring Co., S East 
State St., oor. Warren. Clothing to order 
if desired; pants to measure, $4, and 
fo. Coat and vest, $10. and up to order. 
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THE SCHOOL-ROOM 

Conducted by R. B. Lloyd, A.B. 




A S a rule, the problems in Arith- 
- metic which we give our pupils 
to solve should be strictl}- practical 
ones. It is advisable to give them 
real commercial paper, such as notes, 
checks, bills, etc. Old ones will do. 
Let them find out when the note is 
due, the interest, the discount, the 
proceeds. E-xplain to them the re- 
sponsibility of endorsers, the need of 
identification, the suspiciousness of 
alterations and erasures, etc. In solv- 
ing questions in interest, thej- should 
dra\v notes to meet the requirements 
of the questions. In percentage, 
give the pupil some cra^-ons and ask 
him to give j"ou six per cent of them, 
etc. Ask him what per cent of the 
cla.ss are girls and what percent are 
boys. Such questions will lead them 
to a better initial knowledge of per- 
centage and interest than most other 
devices. R. b. l. 


GeoKraplty. 

I. 

{Description of a State.) 

Kew York is in the northern part of 
the United States. It is bounded on 
the north b}- the St. Lawrence River 
and Canada ; on the east b\' Vermont. 
Massachusetts and Connecticut; on the 
south b\- Pennsj'Ivania and New 
Jersey. It is between the 40th and the 
4Sth parallels of latitude north and 
between the 73rd and the 8oth meri- 
dians of longitude west from Green- 
wich. It is about 300 miles in length 
from Massachusetts on the east to 
Lake Erie on the west and 200 miles 
in width from Penns3-lvania on the 
south to the St. Lawrence River on 
the north. It is mostlj’ level, except 
in the north-ea.st. The chief rivers 
are the Hudson, the Mohawk, the 
Oswego and the Genesee. The chief 
lakes are Seneca, Ca\’uga. Oneida, Otse- 
go. Chautauqua and Saranac. The 
climate of New York is like that of 
New Jer-sej', except in the northern part 
of New York. It is much colder in win- 
ter and more snow lies on the ground. 
Much com and wheat are raised, and 
more hay, potatoes, vegetables and 
fruits than in an3’ other state. There 
are fine iron and saltminesthere. The 
population is 5,000,000. New York is 
governed by a governor and legis- 
lature. There are manj' high schools 
and New York Cit\- is the largest 
city in the world except London and 
Paris. Alban j- is the capital. 

11 . 

1 . What does Plant Geography treat 
of? 

It treats of the distribution of plant 
life on the earth. 

2. What do we call the plants of 
any particular country?" 

They are called the flora. 

3. t\Tiat do plants require for their 
growth ? 

Light, heat and moisture. 

4. Which of these are the most im- 
portant ? 

They are moisture and heat. 

5. Where do plants grow most 
luxuriantly ? 


In the equatorial regions. 

6. Why ? 

Because here heat and moisture are 
most abundant. 

7. What is true regarding vegeta- 
j tion as we go from the equator to the 
' poles ? 

We shall see that it graduallj’ be- 
comes less luxuriant until only moss 
and lichens exist. 

8. What characterizes the forests 
of the tropical Zone ? 

Thej" are characterized by the great 
variety of trees. Where the forests are 
allowed to attain their densest growTh, 
they are almost impenetrable, from 
the numerous parasitic plants with 
which they are covered, or from the 
gigantic, rope-like climbers that twine 
among them. 

9. Name some of the more import- 
ant cereals ? 

They are barlex-, ly^e, oats, wheat, 
Indian-corn and buck-wheat. 

10. Name the principal food plants 
of the tropical countries ? 

Thej' are rice, dates, cocoa-nuts, 
bananas, and plantains, cassava, 
bread-fruit, sago, etc. 

1 1 . Name the principal parts of the 
world where sugar-cane grows ? 

Thej' are the West Indies and south- 
I em L'nited States, Guinea and Brazil. 

12. Name the principal plants jneld- 
ing beverages ? 

Thej' are tea, coffee and cocoa. 

III. 

1. What nick-name is applied to 
the people in New England ? 

Thej’ are called Yankees. 

2. In what are plants like animals ? 

The\- eat. drink, breathe and sleep. 

3. How are seeds scattered over the 
earth ? 

The}' float on the water from place 
to place, the wind blows them about, 
or the\’ are carried in the hair of ani- 
mals. 

4. Do all varieties of plants require 
the same kind of soil ? 

No, Sir. The}’ do not. 

5. What is the meaning of the ex- 
pre.ssion “luxuriant vegetation ? ” 

It means the plants grow richly. 

6. What conditiotis are nece.ssary for 
plant growth ? 

They need heat, moisture, soil and 
light. 

7. Where is the most luxuriant vege- 
tation ? 

It is in the Torrid Zone. 

8. Where is there but little vegeta- 
tion ? 

It is in the deserts and very cold 
regions. 

9. Into what classes may the trees 
in the Torrid Zone be divided ? 

They may be divided into classes, 
the names of which are dye-woods, 
cabinet-woods, fragrant-woods, and 
gum-producers. 

I ,10. What is red snow ? 

^ lit is a little plant. It grows on the 
snow. It looks like blood. 

II. What is rock-tripe ? 

It is a kind of moss which is good 
to eat- 

History. 

1 . What was the Stamp Act ? 

It was a law which required all 
newspapers, pamphlets, advertise- 
ments. and legal documents to bear a 
stamp. 

2. What general was killed at the 
battle of Bunker Hill ? 


Gen. Warren was killed there. 

3. Tell the story of Molly Pitcher. 

At the battle of Monmouth in New 

Jersey, in June, 1778, Molly Pitcher 
was busy carrying water for her hus- 
band, while he loaded and fired a 
cannon. When she came back from 
one of her trips, she found that her 
husband was killed. She took his 
place and loaded and fired the gun. 

4. What occured June 17, 1775 ? 

The battle of Bunker Hill occurred 

June 17, 1775. 

5. How many Pre.sidents of the 
United States have there been ? 

There have been 22 Presidents 

Actions Uescribed. 

She took a crayon out of the box 
and wrote her name on the black- 
board. 

She took down a map and rolled it 
up and put it on the table. 

She spread out a newspaper on the 
floor. 

She turned the basket upside down. 

She took the bottle off the table and 
put it on the window-sill. 

She upset the bottle and spilled the 
water. 

She opened the window and looked 
out. 

She uncorked the bottle and poured 
out some water on her slate. 

She walked across the room on tip- 
toe. 

She rolled her slate-pencil on the 
table. 

Description of objects. 

The cup was placed before the class 
and they were requested to write what 
they observed about it. 

It is a cup. 

It is made of clay. 

It is useful. 

It is smooth. 

It is dirty. 

It is heavy. 

It is thick. 

It will break. 

It is round. 

It is strong. 

It is hard. 

It was for holding coffee. 

It is about three inches deep and 
three inches across. 

It is white. 

It is not pretty. , 

It stands on the desk. | 

It is rather large. 

It will upset. 

It belongs to the school. 

Xhe Door. 

It is made of wood. 

It is about seven feet high and 
three feet wide. 

It has four panels. 

It has two hinges. 

It swings on the hinges. 

It is open. 

It will shut. 

It is nice. 

It is painted. 

A man made it. 

A girl can hide behind it. 

It has a key hole. 

It is oblong. 

It is about one inch thick. 

Reproduced Story. 

Robespierre was born at Arras in 
France on May 6, 1758. His mother 
died, when he was a little boy and 
his grandfather took care of him, but 
he was very poor. Robespierre was 
a very smart boy at school. His 
bishop took an interest in him and 
sent him to college. Robespierre be- 
came a lawyer in the courts of Arras. 1 
During the French Revolution he | 
took the part of the people against 
the king of France and the Aris- j 
tocracy. Robespierre, Daijton and ! 


Marat were the most powerful men in 
i France. He sent Louis XVI to be 
guillotined along with hundreds of the 
Aristocracy. He was guillotined him- 
self on July 28, 1794. The machine 
to cut off heads was called the guil- 
lotine after a man named Guillote. 

Question Papers. 

I. 

1 . How many girls are there in all ?' 

2. What do you do in school ? 

3. Are your parents living ? 

4. Is it pleasant to-day ? 

5. Who is Mr. Hearnen ? 

6. How many years have you been 
here ? 

7. When is your birthday ? 

II. 

1. What are you going to do after 

school ? 

2. How many teachers are there ? 

3. Are any of your relatives deal ? 

4. How old were you when you first 
came to school ? 

5. Were you born deaf? 

6. Do you like your school ? 

7. What made you deaf? 

HI. 

1 . What is the weather to-day ? 

2. When did it rain ? 

3. Have you any deaf relatives ? 

4. Can your mother spell with her 
fingers ? 

5. Who was your teacher last year ? 

6 . Where were you born ? 

7. Can you hear any ? 

ARITHMETIC. 

I. 



II. 

Brussels carpet is f yd. wide. 
How niaiiv yds. will it take to cover 
the floor of a room 18 by 24, and 
what will it cost, at $1.28 a yard ? 


X ' 

X 


24 

'I’lie carpet is 27 inches wide. 

'I'lie room is 18 x 12 = 216 inches 
wide. 

It will take 216 27 = 8 strijjs 

of carpet. 

Each sti’ip is 24 feet long. 

The 8 strips togetlier are 8 X 24 
= 192 feet long. 

192 feet =. 04 yards 

$1.28 

04 

512 G 

i 768 -- —■ 


$81.92 

The carpet will cost $81.92 at $1.28 
a yard; 
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TKACHERS MEETING. 

The Teachers’ Meeting for May was 
leld on the afternoon of Friday the 
eleventh. 

The subjects for discussion were : 
j — Reviews. 

2 — How may the teaching of drawing 
and painting be made an assistance 
to the work of the class-room in the 
study of forms of plant and animal 
life? 

Miss Dey read a brief paper upon 
the first subject, in which, among 
other things, she said; “I never feel 
satisfied that niy pupils know' a lesson 
-until they can give correct answers 
to any form of review' questions that 
I can think of, and at unexpected 
times. In primary classes I like to 
h.ave reviews of new' words as often as 
twice a w'eek, and by means of actions 
rather than b5' busy work from charts. 
An easy review for questions is to 
tell some interesting storj- and have 
the members of the class ask ques- 
tions about it, taking care not to have 
the same form of question twice, if it 
can be avoided. In advanced work I 
think oral topical review's are excel- 
lent, because the pupil has to draw' 
on his memory' for the substance and 
at the same time to select rapidly 
suitable language for the thought.” 

Miss Bunting said that in review 
she alway'S tries to bring out the facts 
which are really' necessary' to the un- 
derstanding of the subject. It is a 
good exercise for the pupils to con- 
dense w'hat they' have learned and to 
select from the mass the most import- 
ant facts. It cultivates the sense of 
proportion w'hich is so imperfect in 
them. 

Mr. Jenkins quoted the old prov- 
erb : ‘ ‘Religion and repetition are the 

soul of education, ” w'hich he w'ould 
understand as meaning the cultiva- ■ 
tion of character and the dwelling 
much upon the subjects of study. 
The repetition of reviews, how'ever, 
should not be mere ” damnable itera- 
tion” W’hich w'earies teacher and pu- 
pil, but with every' repetition of an 
lesson it should be placed in a some- 
what different light. There is no 
new' truth, but there are endless new 
W'avs of looking at the old truth. 

The second subject w'as taken up. 
l^Irs. Porter contributed a paper from 
which the follow'ing extracts are 
taken ; *• Whenever possible, I select 

a flower from nature becau,se it has 
the true form and color, w'hich can 
never be exactly reproduced in picture 
subjects. Before beginning to draw 
it, I tell the pupils all I can about 
the flow'er, its parts, its habits and so 
so. This takes a good deal of time, 
and I find sometimes that my hour 
is up before the pupils have had time 
to make the drawing. I w'ould sug- 
ijest that when a teacher wants her 
pupils to learn about a particular 
flow'er or insect, she give me the 
'Subject, so that I may use it as a les- 
son for such pupils as may be 
iiaiued. After having the class 
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observe and draw' the flow'er, I have 
them conventionalize it and design 
patterns from it, such as are used 
in w'all-paper and carpets. ” 

Mr. Lloyd remarked that the pupils 
w'ho excel in draw'ing are not always 
the best in the class-room w'ork — 
often the contrary', but that draw'ing 
is, no doubt, a desirable accomplish- 
ment. It is a very great help to a 
teacher of the deaf. 

Mr. Jenkins said that he thought 
the place of drawing in education 
much more important than that of a 
mere accomplishment. It is invalua- 
ble as a means of cultivating the 
pow'er of attention, on which every- 
thing depends. When used in 
connection w'ith the description 
and study of objects, as indicated 
in Mrs. Porter’s paper, it is a great 
help in leading the pupil to feel the 
connection between the word and the 
thought, a respect in which the deaf 
are so deficient. It helps more than 
any thing else to keep up the pupil’s 
interest in such study and to give 
him the sense of creative power. The 
value of such work w-as shown very 
forcibly' in the exhibition of intermedi- 
ate class W’ork at the Normal School 
lately'. The Science w'ork, w'ith il- 
lustrative draw'ings, of pupils of elev- 
en to thirteen years old. show-ed accu- 
racy- of obser^-ation and in the use of 
language, which would be creditable to 
adults. It was evident that the draw'- 
ing had been a large factor in these 
results. 

Dr. Quackenbos spoke of the apt- 
ness shown by many deaf children for 
draw'ing and of the readiness w’ith 
W'hich they' comprehend explanation 
made by drawings. 

Mr. Jenkins said that he purposed 
to outline for the next y-ear work in 
which the drawing and class-room 
study- should co-operate,|and he desir- 
ed that the teachers should give 
thought to the subject and should 
suggest w'ork in this line. The 
meeting then adjourned. 


All new subscribers sending us 
50 cents for a year's subscription to 
the Silent Worker now. will get 
the May and func numbers free. 

Who Is My Brother ? 

He is mj' brother who hath need. 

No matter what his race or creed — 
Wherever men in anguish erj'. 

Wherever men in sorrow lie, 

Wherever bitter tears are shed. 

Wherever the star of hope hath fled, 

’Tis thine to comfort and sustain. 

Let no one cry to thee in vain. 

Oh, let thy charity extend 
Beyond the household of thy friend ! 

Thj' love search through the world to find 
The weak and suffering of thy kind. 

Let charity begin at home. 

But, oh ! forbid it not to roam. 

To seek upon the highways drear 
The souls that faint for words of cheer. 

— Marcus Petersen. 


Subscribe for The Silent Worker. 
Only’ 50 cents a y-ear. 


SMALL OBSERVES. 

BY A SMALL OBSERVER. 

§ OME ONE, I forget who, intimat- 
ed that the trades taught in our 
institutions looked like “convict 
labor.” I smiled at such an idea, as 
knowing very- well his ignorance of 
the real meaning of “ convict-labor. ” 
It means labor by which unscrupulous 
contractors grow- w-ealthy-. The prod- 
ucts of the labor in schools are used by- 
no outsiders and hence a great differ- 
ence is jierceived betw-een the tw'O. 
'The deaf seldom leave school until 
Ahey have almost attained their ma- 
i jority and the greater part of of their 
' time W'ould be w-asted if they- did not 
I learn a trade at school, or the rudi- 
ments of one. College and High 
School graduates, as a rule, follow a 
professional or clerical occupation, 
w'hile the deaf apply- themselves to the 
trades they- learned. If so many of 
our hearing y-oung men follow- profes- 
sional or clerical occupations are not 
our skilled artisans to come from the 
deaf? Surely there w-ould be a w-ide 
field open for them if immigration 
were suspended. 

A great evil perpetrated in the class 
rooms in some of our institutions is 
permitting too much talking on sub- 
jects of outside interest during class 
hours. Talkativene.ss is another part 
of the deaf-mute nature w-hen they 
are together. I don ’t advise the pro- 
! hibition of it, but think some restric- 
I tion of it w.'ould do a great deal of 
I good. 

So long as a method takes w-ell with 
the subjects it is no use saying it 
can 't be applied successfully. 

The best thing some of the “ cranks” 
over the deaf can do is to stop all 
argument and retire and from over 
the high board fence of observ-ation 
see W’hat action will do toward the 
progress of the deaf. Leave them 
alone and they w’ill come around all 
right. 

It seems to me Egotism is a good 
thing — if you w'ork it right. 

Don’t let the advent of ty-pe-setting 
machines w’orry you. It may- furnish 
material for a good deal of foolish 
discussion, but some one w'ould be a 
benefactor if he would invent an 
attachment to aid the deaf in place of 
the bell that announces the close of 
! each line. In time a machine w-ill be 
invented that will translate spoken 
; language to w-ritten language. This 
I is the age of wonders, the age of 
i electricity. To back my claim I only’ 
ask ‘ ‘ Doubting Thomases ’ ’ to look 
i back at all those w'onderful inventions 
I of the past century. 

Deaf and dumb mutes is just as 
grammatically' correct as lame crip- 
ples, colored negroes, sick invalids 
and so forth. 

If a new’spaper correspondent has 
any personal grievance against an- 
other be should not use the columns 
of new’spapers to vent his spleen. It 
w'ould be a good thing for the editors 


to run their blue pencils through 
such manuscripts. 

The deaf should alw’ay's remember 
that their individual acts go towards 
the credit or discredit of the class as 
the case may’ be. 

Prayer of the Deaf and Dumb. 

BY ANNE BEALE. 

Come, Christian man, and succor those 
whom God has sorely tried ; 

To whom, for some mysterious end, so much 
has been denied ; 

Help them to hope for Heaven above, and 
joy on earth below. 

And let the generous tear be shed upon a 
brother's woe. 

Oh ! pause a little while, and think how- 
saddening it must be 

To feel the heart responsive throb to each 
sweet sympathy ; 

Yet have no power from childhood up that 
heart’s deep love to tell ; 

No words to welcome back a friend, or bid 
a friend farewell. 

Oh ! think how hard when sorrows press, 
or sickness wastes the frame, 

To be unused to breathe your, griefs, or 
give your pains a name ; 

To pass from infancy to age, and never to 
express 

The true devotion of a child — a brother’s 
tenderness. 

Oh ! sad to look up reverently into a father’s 
face ; 

To meet with filial ecstacy a mother’s close 
embrace ; 

Yet never hear that father’s prayer, that 
mother’s tender sigh, 

Uncheered by one dear voice to live, and 
oh ! uncheered to die. 

How sad to gaze up in the heaven, and 
watch the wild birds’ flight. 

Yet never hear the songs they sing, o’er- 
gushing with delight ; 

To sit beside the murmuring brook, or feel 
the breezes play. 

And be unconscious all the while of the 
sweet things they say. 

To miss the bleating of the lambs, the hum- 
ming of the bees, 

The lowing of the kine across the river- 
freshened lees ; 

And all the music wild and clear of Nature’s 
tuneful voice. 

That brightens so thy countenance, and 
makes thy soul rejoice. 

But sadder far to dwell amongst the follow- 
ers of the Lord, 

And never learn the blessed truths of his 
enduring word ; 

To feel a dread misgiving of some uncertain 
doom. 

And not to realize the hope of a better life 
to come. 

Like the first breaking of the sun upon a 
polar night 

Would be the dawn of consciousness upon 
the inward sight ; 

Warming the soul to joyous hope in Him 
who hath unbound 

The fetters of a captive speech, and cleared 
the ways of sound. 

Then. Christian man. come succor those 
whom God has sorely tried. 

To whom, for some mysterious end. so 
much has been denied ; 

Help them to hope for Heaven above, and 
joy on earth below. 

And let thy generous tears be shed upon a 
brother's woe. 

— Girls’ Own Paper. 


Remember the past only as some- 
thing that can help you to be more 
brave and noble — as a stepping-stone 
into the future. 
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THE SILENT WORKER. 


NEW YORK. 


[/^rotn our Regular Correspondent.) 

[ Copies and information about the Silent 
Worker can be had by addressing Anthony 
Capelli, Station M, New York City, or the 
Publication office of the Silent Worker ] 

last issue of the Silent 
Worker, may be called the 

^ New York Institution number. 
The illustrations are new and were to 
have been used for the 76th Annual 
Report. 

There hasn't been any entertain- 
ment to .speak of in this citt’ during 
the pa.st week, and none that I know 
of is to be given tintil next month. 

It has been said that the deaf are 
alwa3’s ready to help along a good 
cause. There is some truth in this 
statement, and to the credit of a good 
number it can safelj- be said that the}- 
give their time and money to any 
worthy cause that comes under their 
observation, but mistake me not, 
there are not many of them. I base 
my assertions on past events — they 
are facts. 

In my last letter I gave brief ac- 
counts of the numerous entertain- 
ments held after Easter. The most 
important aqd without doubt the 
most worthy to be patronized, was the 
entertainment and reception given 
by the Ladies’ Auxiliary Committee 
of the Gallaudet Half-Century As- 
sociation, on x\pril 17th. It did not 
draw the attendance that was expect- 
ed. The farewell entertainment the 
next evening drew a larger attend- 
ance. The Ladies, God bless them, 
worked so earnestly and so hard to 
make the theatricals and reception 
successful. The price of admission 
might have been too high, and again 
it might have been because they for- 
got to furnish free refreshments to go 
with their entertainment. Whatever 
the reason was, it must go on record 
that their efforts were unappreciated 
by the majority, hence my friend the 
“ Grumbler ” must not blame them if 
they refrain from undertaking another 
such affair. 

The Gallaudet Half-Century As- 
sociation met on May 2nd. Secretar}- 
Fox, was unavoidably absent in 
Washington attending the exerci.ses 
at Gallaudet College, so the meeting 
w’as postponed until the 9th inst., 
when Mr. Fox was present and read 
the minutes of both the Executive 
and Financial Committee, after which 
it was decided to empower the Ex- 
ecutive Committee to make the neces- 
sary arrangements for the event which 
occurs on July 15th. A committee 
of ten was appointed, whose duty 
only will be to see that everything is 
done in the best fwssible manner. 
The profits of the Ladies’ Auxiliary- 
Committees’ late entertainment and 
reception, amounting to $16.75, was 
approved of. Beyond this it would 
not be proper to give any further in- 
formation about the meeting, 

St. Ann’s church is being torn 
down, and at present the deaf-mutes 


attend services at St. John Evangelist 
church, cor. Waverly Place and iith 
street. 

Here is a pen picture of the new 
church edifice : Situation far up 
town removed from the business 
centre of the metropolis as in the case 
of the old site. Satisfactory to the 
majority- of the deaf. Not divorced 
from the hearing congregation, but 
there is a separate building near the 
church exclusively for the use of the 
deaf ; here the deaf meet evenings. 
Almost all of the societies’ meetings 
are held in this building set aside for 
them. Entertainments, too, are held 
therein, as it is adapted for such 
gatherings. The interest manifested 
increasing all the time, less is heard 
of meetings in public places. Dr. 
Gallaudet is retired, but lives not far 
from this beautiful edifice, which is 
to remain a monument to his life and 
labors towards the deaf of New York 
and vicinity. Though retired from 
active work, he is most of the time 
present at the house, and at all times 
ready and willing to counsel and ad- 
vise those who most need it. His suc- 
cessor.s — deaf-mutes, but very active 
w’orkers. The deaf of the Empire City- 
have — no, not yet, got a church and 
building annex as outlined above. 
It is only a dream of mine, but all 
will agree with me that it is not a 
very bad dream. May it come true ! 

Arbor Day-, May- 3d, was celebrated 
atFanwood in an appropriate manner, 
Exercises w-ere held in the chapel and 
out of doors, that is, the exercises com- 
menced in the chapel and were com- 
pleted on the lawn where the planting 
of the tree took place. It was a 
birch and was named “Judge Fan- 
cher;’’ in honor ofthe President of the 
Board of Directors of the school. 

The Annual Meeting ofthe members 
and the election of oflScers and 
Directors of the New York Institution 
for the Instruction of the Deaf and 
Dumb, will be held at the Institution 
at Washington Heights, on Tue.sday 
afternoon. May- 21, 1895, t’iYo p. Ji. 
At the close of the meeting, members 
will, under the guidance of the 
Principal, be afforded the opportunity 
of making a thorough inspection ofthe 
Institution in its daily routine. 

The Third Annual Field Meeting 
of the Fan-wood Athletic Association 
occurs on May^ 30th. The events will 
include the following ; 100 yards dash, 
running high jump, pole vaulting for 
distance and height, throwing the 
baseball, one mile run and sack race. 
An effort will be made to lower the 
previous records made in 1891 and 
1892, as follows : Pole vault for 
height, Frank Turner, 9 ft. 2 in ; 
Pole vault for distance, Frank Avens, 
24 ft. I in ; Running high jump, 
Frank Turner 5 ft. 2 in ; Throwing 
the base-ball, Frank Turner, 264 ft. 

7 in ; One mile run, Samuel Cox, 

5 min. 30 s ; One hundred yards dash, 
\V, Boyd, II s. 

The Proteus, the pride of the 


advanced boys, was, after receiving a 
new coat of paint, carried down to the 
boat house from its winter quarters 
where it had remained all -winter. 
Several pleasure excursions have al- 
ready been taken, and it is safe to say 
that many more -will be enjoy^ed ere 
the close of school, -which occurs on 
the iith of June. On Mondays the 
13th, the members celebrated the 3d 
birthday of the boat in a becoming 
manner. 

Henryk Betties rarely- finds time to 
use his bicy-cle as he used to while at 
school. Henry- is employed in a down- 
town printing office as a “make up’’ 
and “stone hand.’’ No ty-pe-setting 
machine will ever be invented to do 
such kind of work, but Henry does 
also considerable ty-pe-setting now 
and then. His prospects for advance- 
ment are very bright. He is a credit 
to himself and to the school that 
educated him. He has given up the 
idea of ever becoming a Zimmerman, 
and in the future will ride his 
bicycle only for exercise. 

Charles Thompson, artist-designer, 
also a graduate from F'an-wood, is on 
the road to fame. It -was my- good 
fortune to examine some of his -work 
last week, and I must confess that I 
have never seen anything so finely ex- 
cuted by a deaf-mute. He was 
formerly employed at Tiffany’s as a 
designer, but now has all he can at- 
tend to in designing to order, for sever- 
al well kiiow-n houses in this city-. 

As usual the Fanwood Quad Club 
again open the summer fe.stivities this 
y-ear. Their afternoon and evening 
Summer Festival is announced to 
occur on June 29th, at Fort Wendel. 
It promises to be the best meeting of 
the club as Fort Wendel has this 
y-ear undergone great improvements. 
The Excursion of the Deaf-Mutes’ 
Union League occurs in July. 

The Excursion of the Brookly-n 
Society comes off on July 27th, and as 
the proceeds are to go to the Gallaudet 
Home, a large attendance should pre- 
vail as the Home is in need of funds 
for maintenance. 

Plain Man — No, I -was not at the 
Quad Club’s last dinner, the first I 
missed since the club was organized 
six y-ears ago. The types made me 
say I was ; well, it was an error either 
on my part or on the compositor’s. 
The Worker is published once a 
month, hence I could not make the 
correction before no-w. 

The Union League have given up 
their pre.sent quarters for the summer. 
Samuel Frankenheim has thro-w-n up 
his job in New Haven and returned 
to town. 

The Companion .speaks of a deaf music 
teacher, by the name of Mrs, Philip Peacha, 
who lives in St. Paul, Minnesota. Notwith- 
standing her deafness, which is total, she 
not only plays the piano with taste and 
correctness, but gives lessons to hearing 
pupils. Mrs. Peacha lost her hearingentire- 
ly when she was fourteen years old. 
She began to play when she was seven years 
old and is yet learning new pieces. She says 
she can tell by the eye when one of her 
pupils makes a mistake. Her case is cer- 
tainly a unique one. — Record, 


A Ql-IEIT CARRIAGE. 

In an unpretentious little parlor on. 
Straight street, in the mellow light of a 
shaded lamp there stood a little group 
of people last night witnessing and 
acting one of the strangest scenes 
they- had ever beheld. In the centre 
stood an old man, bald-headed, w-ith 
flowing white beard and wearing 
white vestments. He was making 
cabalistic signs and passes with his. 
hands, no-w- slowly-, now rapidly-, 
while his lips moved and the expres- 
sion on his face was continually- 
changing. In front of him stood two. 
y-oung ladies and two young men, 
their ey-es riveted on the old man. 

It was a marriage. But not the or- 
dinary, every-day marriage ceremony. 
The bride and bridegroom were deaf- 
mutes, and the clergy-man -w-ent 
through the ceremony in the only- 
vehicle that could reach their intelli- 

I 

gence — the langTiage of signs. He 
accompanied his fingers with his lips, 
repeating the service orally for the 
benefit of those who stood around, 
and involuntarily- the changing ex- 
pression on his countenance narrated 
the same service almost as plainly as 
words, so energetically did he throw- 
himself into the ceremony. 

The bride was Miss May- Doremus, 
a bright and pretty- looking young la- 
dy-, and the ceremony- took place at 
her parents’ residence, 275 Straight 
street. The bridegroom was Mr. 
William Atkin.soh, a young ribbon 
weaver of this city-. Both are with- 
out hearing or speech, but their intel- 
ligence has not suffered by- that, for 
they- are both well educated. The 
bride wore a brown bengaline silk 
dress trimmed with cream chiffon 
and a bunch of bridal roses. Her 
maid. Miss Lizzie Munson of Worten- 
dy-ke, who is also a deaf-mute, was 
dressed in brown dress, trimmed with 
Irish lace and carried pink roses. 
Mr. John .Ytkinson, a brother ofthe 
groom, was best man. The clergy- 
man w-as Rev. John Chamberlain of 
New York, connected with the Epis- 
copal church mission to deaf-mutes in 
New York, New England and North- 
ern New Jersey. 

Only the relatives and a few of the 
friends of the parties w-ere present. 
The ceremony- began about 7:30, in 
the parlor, whichhad been decorated 
for the occasion. Over the bridal par- 
ty- hung a floral bell of carnations. 

When it came to the place for the 
young pair to take the vows they took 
them on their fingers. The bride w-as 
more deft than the groom. The other 
parts of the service were done in the 
ordinary- signs, but the vows were 
spelled out, letter after letter. 

After the ceremony, the friends 
showered congratulations on the 
young pair. A marriage supper had 
been prepared and they all sat dowm 
to it. 

The newly, wedded pair were the 
recipients of many handsome and 
valuable gifts from their friends. 
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w hetlier eitlier party was able to produce mark 
a witness who liad seen the shot tired 

Husband and wife Iwth admitted that haviu] 
their only child — a girl of ten or eleven- 
had been in the rtaun at the time. Uii 
fortunately,- however, C'elestine was desil 
and dumb. The girl was sent for, anti 
M. Caradin and his wife interrogated hei 


THE DEAF AND DUMB WITNESS, 


An experinient wa^; made to Jesf 
the accuracj' of her statement, and a mark 
ig l)een made on the wardrobe-door. 
Caradin was asked to test his accuracy of 
aim. He struck the spot six times with as 
many shots. 

If, after tliis exhibition of his skill, he 
had excu.sed him.si If by saying that.he had 
tired past Aladame's hisid to alarm her — 
with the knowledge that he would not 
touch her — his plea would have been ac- 
cepted, and he would, no doubt, have been 
acquited from the serious charge of at 
tempted murder. 

The i)risouer, however, remained firm in 
his protestation that at the time the shots 
were tired his nife had not been hi the 
room, and his advocate suggested a charge 
would be made against .Madame of con- 
spiring to obtain her husband’s imprison- 
ment and committing perjury. 

The magistrates expressed a fear that 
the case would break down for want of in- 
dependent testimony. He had formed the 
same estimate of the child’s evidence as the 
gendarme had done. 

It wait at this point that .Madame Caradin 
made a suggestion. They had been unable 
to undei-stand Celestine’s replies, she said, 
when a verbal answer was required to 
their interrogations. Their questioning 


That is nothing^' he said 


('elcstine 

has seen me point in play at her inotlier. 
She has never .seeu me .shoot. See. she 
does not dream of pulling the trigger." 

*Madame smiled once more. 

“ Do all, my child,’’ she said to the deaf- 
and-dumb girl, iraming the words clearly 
with her lips so that Celestiue could sea; 
and understand,. . 

As she sjxike the girl’s tinger closed on 
the trigger. I’here was a sudden rcixirt, 
a puff of smoke — and Madame Canidin fell 
dead, with a red hole in her forehead. ’ . 

The nmgistnite sprang forward, swear- 
ing with great want of dignit v — 

“Man lUen ! fVho put in the cart- 
ridges 

It was one of the genthirme*. He was 
I (luite Certain that they. were, every one, 

I the blank cartridges provided for the pur 
pose. 

Monsieur Caradin, the profes,sor of 
legerdemain, smiled slightl.v. XolHsly 
had seen him touch pistol or cartridge. 
i3nt then, you see. he was a professor of 
legerdemain. 

The deaf-and-duuiU.girl flung herself on 
her mother’s dea.d body, making inarticul- 
ate sounds like ao animal in distress. 

'■ It is deplorable carelessness on some- 
laidy’s part," said the magistrate. 

The trJily tragic feature of the incident 
came out at the continuedjtrial of Caradin. 
It was proved by undeniable witnes.ses that 
during the week her husband had Iieen in 
prison, the lady had taught her child dili- 
gently ever}- day to go through the |ier- 
formance which ended so disastrously for 
herself. The taking up of the revolver, 
the aiming, the tiring, were all the result 
of a lesson drilletl into the girl by her 
mother, and it seemeti probable, almost 
certain, that the father’s story was perfect- 
Iv true. His wife had reall} not laeen in 
the rotmi at the time the original shuts 
were tired. 

The fact .seemed so probable, indeed, to 
the examining magistrate that Caradin 
was acfpiitted. The inquest on his wife 
endetl. of course, in a verdict of “ Death 
by Misitilventure.’’ 

All the same, .Monsieur Caradin was a 
very clever professor of legenlcmain. 


BY HERBEltT FI.OWEKDEW 


\Bv leind Bermiseion of the projirietor of 
Lazti Land.''] 

jgNNE afteriKton in the summer of 1891, 
the sound of two shots tiretl in quick 
succession was heard coming from a 
house in the Hue de S. Cdirysostome, a 
quiet street in one of the most fashionable 
quarters of Paris. Immediately afterwards 
a lady ran out of the house screaming, 
and explained to a gendarme, who fortu- 
nately happened to be passing, that her 


■' Where was ttie mark at irhie?i Almisieur Ciiraatn aimed?” he inquired. 

husband had just made an attempt upon questions by the movement of their lips, 
her life. 8he was not injured at all, but The officer of the law could not make 
she said that the two shots that had lK;cn much out of her replies, however. She 
firt'd had uarrowl.y missed her. appeared to give both parents the answer 

Assured, possibly, by hearing that the which they required, and in the bulky 
•would bi; assa.ssin was such a bad marks- note book in which the worthy gendarme 
man, the official immediately entered the was putting down the result of his ex 
house, and came upon the hmsband, with amination Mile Celestiue was entered as a 
a revolver still in his hand, in tlie room perfectly useless witness, 
where the tiring had taken place. The As a result of his inquiries he took the 
officer of justice recogni-sed him immediate- lady’s charge again.st her husband, and 
ly as Monsieur .Jules Caradin, the well .Mons. Jules Caradin was marchwl off to 
known professor of legerdemain, who was the Perfecture of Police, 
then performing at the Folies Hergeres, At the end of a week, during which 
Caradin seemed con.siderably stirprised by Ctiradin iiad remained in prison, the case 
the entrance of the gendarme. He had was brought up under remand, and, as 
simitly been practicing a new trick, hesaid. tisusl in French law, the prisoner was ttiken 
in which it was necessary for him to put a to the house in the Hue de S. Chrysostome 
bullet through the centre of a card. His for the reconstruction— as they cail it. 
wife, he asserted, had not even l)ecn in the The magistrate, the prosecuting council, 
room when he tireti. and the conjurer's advocate all collected in 


For tile Silent Workrk. 


THE GOLDEN HOUR 


BY B. H, SHAHP. 

Sometimes there comes into ni}- daily life 
.■\ holy calm ; 

When care departs, and toil and strife 
From me are gone. 

My spirit then unfettered, free on high 

Mounts up with eagle flight, into the sky 
With joyful song. 

O, happy hour, when thought is free to find, 
-C higher view : 

.\nd every care to leave behind, 

.■Vnd seek anew 

The inspiration, and the purpose firm. 

To boldly meet the wrong at every turn 
.\nd still be true. 

Then softly comes a tone so low and sweet. 
The voice divine. 

And all my soul goes out to meet 
His words benign. 

O sacred place I O hallowed 1 to hear. 


The girl .hang herself on hei' mother's dead hodg. 


The spot where the pri.soner had stoinl walked back, with the weapon in her hand, 
was pointed out, husband and wife agree- to the place in which her father had stood 


that he had done so to annoy his wife, ing on the point, as also on the jHisition of on the eventful day. 


.\nd know though all unseen that He is near; 


He made no atteiupl then or afterwards to the child. Madame was asked to show Then there was a gasping sound in the 


And He is mine. 


dtuy that he lived on the very worst terms 
with Madame. This, he asserted, was the 
reason that she had made this accusation. 
Nothing would deli.ght her more than to 
see him sentenced to a long term of im- 
prisonment. 

The sagacitms gendarme, having heard 
both sides of the question, iuquireil 


where she herself stoial, aial it was seen, 
from the marks on the door, that if her 
story was true she could only have escaper! 
death by a miracle. 

It was asserttNl by Madame in explana- 
tion of her husband missing her at such a 
short range that he was quite uuuseri to 
revolver jiratice and was unable to hit a 


nK>m as she raiserl the revolver and i>oint- 
erl it direct at her mother's forehead. 

There was a smileon the faceof Madame 
Caradin. 

"This seems conclusive. ” said the exam- 
ining magistrate. 

Caradin was white, and trembling with 
excitement. 


Surjiassing joy He gives to those who rest. 
Trusting his love : 

That He will give what is the best. 

Nor will remove 

His tender mercy, and his loving kindness. 
But show them more and more his righteous 
ness. 

Till safe above. 
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FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by Thos. S. McAloney. 





Some Well-known Deaf-Mutes in France. 


|N France the oral method of teach- 
ing the deaf is established by 


a 

Tv law. The change from the man- 
ual to the oral method was not made 
at the instigation of the professors of 
deaf-mute education or of men of ex- 
perience, but simply to suit the 
whims or pleasure of the minister of 



HENRI GAILLARD. 

(Editor Journal des Sourds Mtiets.) 


Public Instruction, who had been ap- 
proached by somebody who was in 
connection with high state officials, 
and induced to substitute the oral for 
the manual method. The deaf of 
France have been doing all they can 
to get the Combined System univer- 
sally^ used in the schools of France. 
It is said that the profe.s.sors in the 
schools are heartily in sympathy’ with 
the movement, though they are afraid 
to sfieak out for fear of losing their 
situations. Recently a petition to the 
Minister of the Interior was presented 
by a large number of the deaf people. 
This petition reads as follows : 

“Monsieur le Ministre We. the 
undersijrned. assembled in convention, at 
Valse-Ies- Bains, on the second of December. 
1894, under the honorarj- presidency of Mr. 
Boissy d' Anjflas, deputy from Drome and 
under the active presidency of the Abbe 
Grimaud, Superintendent of the In.stitution 
for Deaf-Mutes at Avijfuon, have the honor 
to bring to your notice the following desire ; 
From the exposition made by the president 
of the advantages and disadvantages of the 
various methods employed in the education 
of the deaf ; in view of the meagre results 
obtained among the great majority of us by 
the application of the pure oral method, we 
desire that while leaving to speech the 
place which properly belongs to it because 
of the social advantages which it procures, 
the combined method which admits.the use 
of signs concurrently with speech in the 
education of the deaf be substituted for the 
pure oral method which absolutely forbids 
the use of signs so indispensable as a 
means of communication among ourselves, 
and which speech can not completely re- 
place. 

“ In the hope that our petition will be 
given favorable consideration we beg you to 
accept the sentiments of our profound re- 
spect and lively gratitude, with which we 
have the honor to be.” 

( Here follow the signatures. ) 


Among those who have been fight- 
ing against the exclusive use of the 
oral method in France is Henri 
Gailliard, the genial editor of the 
Journal des Siourd-Muets. The col- 
umns of his paper are always open to 
the advocates of the combined system. 
At the present time he is publi.shing 
Prof. Draper’s article on “ The Atti- 
tude of the Adult Deaf toward pure 
Oralism, which appeared in the Jan- 
uary’ number of the Annals. I am 
glad to be able to present the readers 
of this paper with M. Gailliard ’s port- 
rait along with a few other prominent 
deaf gentlemen of France. 


The April number of the Church 
Messenger contains the portraits of its 
editor. Rev. F. W. Gilby, and his 
charming wife. 



E. DUSUZEAU. 
(Paris . ) 


The April number of the British 
Deaf-Mute with Almanac did not 
reach me. I hope the editors will 
.send me a copy’ of the Almanac for | 
pre-servation. j 

j 

Superintendent Johnson (whose' 

portrait appeared in this paper two 
months ago ) of the South Australian 
Iii.stitution for the Deaf, Dumb, and 
Blind, has favored me with a copy’ of 
the last annual report of his school. 
From it I find that the school is in a 
flourishing condition, financially and 
otherw’ise. Progress is being made in 
all the departments, and every thing 
possible is being done to fit the deaf | 
and blind of South Au.stralia to be- 
come good useful citizens. 


The Evansville, (Iiid.,) Ti'wicj says Prince 
Waldemar, of Prussia, the only son of Em- 
peror William’s sailor brother. Prince 
Henry, is deaf and mute, a fact of which 
scarcely anyone outside of court circles is 
aware. 

The above item is going the rounds 
of the deaf papers at the present time. 
If the editors of the papers in which 


ATHLETIC 
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A 
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RIGHARD A. DONNELLY, 

MENS’ AND BOYS’ 

FURNISHER. 

ADJOINING OPERA HOUSE. 


NOBBY 

NECKWEAR 
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this item is published would carefully 
look over the back numbers of the 
British Deaf-Mute they’ would find 
that an account of the little German 
Prince’s deafness appeared in that 
enterprising journal some two years 
ago. ^ 

MAN, POOR MAN. 

Man that is born of woman is of 
few days and full of microbes. 

He hoppeth out of bed in the morn- 
ing and his foot is pierced by the tack 
of disappointment. 

He sitteth down to rest at noon- 
day’, and he is stabbed in his nether 
anatomy by’ the pin of disaster. 

He walketh through the streets of 
the city in the pride and glory’ of his 
manhood, and slippeth on the banana 
peel of misfortune and unjointeth his 
neck. 

He smoketh the cigar of content- 
ment and, behold, it explodeth with 
a loud noise ; for it was loaded. 

He slideth down the banisters of 
life and findeth them full of splinters 
of torture. 

He lieth down to sleep at night and 
is stung by the mosquitos of an- 
noyance, and his fame is gnawed by 
the bedbugs of adversity. 

What is man but the blind worm 
of fate ? 

Behold he is impaled upon the hook 
of despair and furnisheth bait for the 
leviathan Death, in the fathomless 
ocean of time ! 



J. CHAzAL. (Paris) 
of le Gazette des Sourds Muets. ) 


Sorrow and travail follow all the 
days of his life. 

In his infancy’ he is afflicted with 
worms and colic, and in his old age 
he is tortured by rheumatism and 
ingrowing toenails. 

He inarrieth a cross-eyed woman 
because her father is rich, and find- 
eth she hath not sen.se enough to fry 
meat. 

His father-in-law then monkeyeth 
with options and goeth under. 

What is man but a tumor on the 
neck of existence ? 


He playeth the races and betteth 
his all on the brown mare because he 
hath received a tip. 

The sorrel gelding with a bald face 
winneth by a neck. 

Behold he runneth for office and the 
dead beat pulleth his leg ever and 
anon and then voteth against him. 

He exaltetli himself among his 
people and swelleth with pride, but 
when the votes are counted he findeth 
that his name is Dennis. 

He boasteth of his strength in Is- 
rael, but is beaten by’ a baldheaded 
man from Taller Neck. 

He goeth forth to breathe the fresh, 
air and to meditate upon the vanity 
of all earthly things and is accosted by 
a bank cashier with a sight draft for 

$327-30. 

A political enemy lieth in wait for 
him at the market place and walketh 
around him crowing like unto a cock. 

What is man but a pimple on the 
face of politics ? 

He trusteth in a man who claimeth 
to be filled with righteousness and 
standeth up high in the sy’ngogue, 
and gets done up. 

For behold his pious friend is full 
of guile, and runneth over with decep- 
tion. 

From the cradle to the grave man 
giveth his cheek to the man that 
sniiteth him. 

Verily, man is but a wart on the 
no.se of nature ; a bunion on the toe 
of time ; a freckle on the face of the 
universe. — Ex. 



AN OLD— YEAR QUSETION. 

BY MRS. MULOCH CRATK. 

Why do we heap huge mounds of years 
Before us and behind, 

.\nd scorn the little days that pass 
Like angels on the wind. 

Each turning round a small, sweet face. 
So beautiful and fair? 

Because it is so small a face 
We will not see it clear ; 

And so it turns from us and goes 
Away in sad disdain ; 


Though we would give our lives for it. 
It never comes again. 



M. chambellan. (Paris.) 
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BOOKS 

SUPPLIES 


CHARTS 

GLOBES 


FIFTH AVE 
.N. Y. CITY 


THE NEW JERSEY 

State Normal and Model Schools 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL 


^ COPYRIGHTS.^ 

CAK I OBTAIN A PATENT » For » 
mompt answer and an honest opinion, write to 
mUnN CO.y who haTO had nearlrflity yean* 
experience in the patent bnslnesa. Commnnfca* 
tlons strictly confidential. A Handbeek of In- 
formation eoncemina Patents and how to ob- 
tain them sent free. Also a eatalogae of 
Ical and sdentific books sent free. 

Patents t^en thronah Mnnn St Co. reoelTe 
special notice in the ^lentffic AmeHcnOv and 
thus are brouabt widely before the public with- 
out cost to toe InTontor. This splendid paper, 
issued weekly, eleaantly Illustrated, by fu the 
laraest circulation of any sdentiflc won In the 
world. S3 a year. Sample copies sent free. 

Buildlna ^ltlon,montbly, flk) a year. Sinale 
copies, cents. Erery numb^ eontains b^u- 
tlfnl plates, in colors, and photoaraphs of new 
houses, with plans, enablinahuildae to show the 
latest desians and secure contracts. Address 

MUNN A CO.. Bkw YORK, 3tf 1 Broai>wAT 


Is ii professional School, devoted to tlie 
preparation of teachers for tlie Public 
Scliools of Xevv Jersey. 

Its course involves a thorough kuowle<lge 
of subject matter, the faculties of mind, 
and how so to presetit that subject matter as 
to conform to the laws of mental development. 


WANTED! 


Agents to sell our new book, Diction- 
ary of United States History, by 
Prof. J, Franklin Jameson. Need^ by 
every teacher, pupil, and family : indorsed 
by press and public. Agents selling tiftj' 
books per week. Successful agents will lie 
made Mneral agents. Big Pa.y. 

PURITAN PUBLISHING CO.. Boston. Mass. 


THE MODEL SCHOOL 


Is a thorough Academic Training School, 
preparatory to college, business or the draw- 
ing-room. 

The schools are well provided with ap- 
paratus for all kinds of work, laboratories, 
manual training room, gymnasium, &c. 

The cost per year for boarders, including 
board, washing, tuition, books, &c., is from 
1154 to fl60 for those intending to teach, 
and 1200 for others. 

The cost for day pupils is four dollars a 
year for cost of books for those intending to 
teach, and from $26 to $58 per year, accoi-d- 
ing to grade, for those in the Model. 

The Boarding Halls are lighted by gas, 
Iieated by stcain, well ventilated, provided 
with baths and the motlern conveniences. 
The sleeping rooms are nicely furnished and 
very cosy. 

For further particulars apply to the Prin- 
cij>al, 

J. M. GREEN. 


ALESMEN WANTED 

NON-NICOTINE MIDBET CI6ARS 

Salary or commission. Good side line, 
nplcs free. Address ; 

Lundis & Co., 

Shippbnsburg, Pa. 


WANTED.:™ 

’ * help pay postage, packing, &c., 
and we will mail a sample box of our 

NOM-MICOTIME UIOGET CIGAGS. 

Only one box to one address. 

Address ; Landis & Co. 

Shippensburg, Pa. 


You Can Get It at 
Kaufman’s : 


** Neither is a dictionary a bad book to read,” wrote Emerson. 

“ There is no cant in it, no excess of expianation, and it 
is full of suggestion,— the raw material of 
possible poems and histories.” 


The Centuiy Dictionary 


is a delightfol book to read. Many of ita defini- 
tions are essiws in themselves, presenting in full 
«md concise form the latest facts and deductions 
in science and art, religion and politics. No such 
great reference-bwk has ever Mfore been given 
to the world 

Its ultimate use in every family 
of culture Is Inevitable. The 
Dictionary itself is indispensable. 

Will you allow the year to pass 
without becoming a shareholder 
in this great enterprise? By our 


OPEN. 

(Patent applied for.) 


A New Device for School Use, in which can be 

mounted for preservation and use, sj)ecimens of Pen Work, 
and Maps, Charts, Clippings, Photographs or Illustvations of 
any kind. 

MANUFACTUREII ONLY BY 


Instalment Plan 


you may begin to enjoy the nse of the Dictionary ai once, paying only a small sum 
down. We want every reader of this paper to at least investigate the subject of 
owning this splendid book. Write to us and learn how favorable are the terms upon 
which It is sold. 

/’sarif'c 2-cent stamps) we will send yon the beautiful pam- 
r'Or lO CcIlXS phlet of specimen pages, — an interesting book in itself, 
with a hundred pictures. . It is worth owning whether yon want to buy the Dictionary 
or noL The ten cents just covers the cost. 

Address THE CENTURY CO.. 33 E. 17 th St.. New York. 


TRENTON 


NEW JERSEY 


E 


"Write for Ciroulur and. Prices, also Catalogue of School 

Furniture. 
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BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


E. B. SKELLENGER, M.D., 

DRUGS AND MEDICINES, 

Prescriptions carefully oompoimded from the 
tiest material. 

Cor. Iliiniiltoii Ave. A Hudson St., 
TRENTOX, X. J. 


CONVERY & WALKER, 


129 !N‘orth Uroacl St., 
and see the laivest hue of Furniture and 
carpets In the city. 


T 0 LLS 


SCHOOL srppL/Es, 

SPOPT/XG GOODS 

Outdoor Sports 


& Anmscmcnts. 


TRENTON 

HARDWARE CO 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


PUIXCIPAL, 

WKSTOX .lENKIXS. .A. 51 


, the new jekssey school for 

*. I)kaf-5I l tes, estiiblislied by act approv 
ed 51arcli 81st, 1882, ofTitrs its adyniitajfea ou 
tlie follcn ing conditions : The candidate 
imist be a re.sident of tlie State, not less 
than eight nor niore than twentj’-one yt^ars 
of age. deaf, and of sutticieut physical 
healih tmd intellectual cjipacity’ to ))rotit by 
the instruction afforded. Theiicrson mak- 
ing application for the admission of a child 
as a pupjl isrt^nired to till ontablank form, 
furnished for the purpose, giving necessary 
infoniiiition in regjird to the case. The 
iiiiplication must be accoiniiaiiieii by ti cer- 
titieale from a county judge or county 
clerk of the county, or the chosen free- 
holder or township clerk of the township, 
or the mayor of the city, where the aiipli- 
caiff resides, also a certiticate from two 
freeholders of the county. These cer- 
titicates are printed on the same sheet 
with ihe forms of application, and are 
aeconipanied by full directions for till- 
ing Iflfem out. Hlank forms of application 
■atl4j>iiy desired information in regard to 
1 ®e;i^La)l. may be obtained by writing to 
the following address : 

j Weston Aenkiii.s, A.M., 
Trenton, N. J. Principal. 


(Successors to Duun Hardware and Patut Co.) 


Bond V. Tho.mas, 


5Iillville 


Hardware. House-Furnishmg Goods. Cutlery, 
Heaters, Ranges, Stores, Grates, ' 
Tiles, Wood and Slate Mantels, 

Tin Roofing, Gas Fixtures, 

OH Cloths, &c., &c. 


STEWAliD, 

TH05I.\S F. HEAKXEX. 

MATltON, 

.MB 8 LAUREXCTA F. 5IYEB8 


Camden 


J. Binoiiam Woodw^kd. . Bordentown 


.■Atlantic City 


.James J)EStii,Eit 


Xew Brunswick 


, ASSISTANT S.( PEltVISOIl. . 

.MIS8 AXX.V C. FITZPATUKTC 


Steven C.’ I.Aitisox 


Haekettstown 


Steven Peikson 


■Morristown 


) YOU KNOW 

HO 1 TBL 


Xicitoi.AS 51. Bi 'i i.e 


Paters( iii 


.Joseph P. Coopei; 


Sells the best 1.50 and 82.00 Derby in the 
city, also a fall line of tine Hats, 
College Caps, &c. 

33 Kant State SI. 


51US. ELIZABETH V. S5IITH 


T«‘a<‘li**rK of Aoaileiiiio 

liow i.ANo B. Li.ovd. A.B. 

. 51tss VinolMA 11. Bf.NTINO. 

51 ns. Rosa Keei.kii, 

■Miss Estei.i.e Dey. 

•Miss Fi.ouknck .V. Brown. 

Miss Edith E. llm)WN. 

Geo. H. (it ACKENIiOS; .M l). 

5liss .Adelaide A. llk.NDEiistioT 
Indii.'itriul l><‘]iartniei)t«. .. 

■Mns. Fuances H. Poptki:, Uwmii 

Geouoe S. Pot! TEii. . ■ ■ 

M GtA!i\.M Hali.ock, . C.•li■|)«■nie^•il 

IVai.ieu Whalen. Shoeiiiakii 

51i^s Emma L. Bii.dee, . . Sewii 


THE LACE WEB SPRING. 

{J’litriUed .tngnsr 12. 1881.) 

This tied Sprl ng Is the most complete ever offer- 
ed to the puhllc. It IsgUiliuiiteeirto staiida pres- 
sureot aooa isiuuds. Forslmpllcltv, beaut\ . com- 
fort and durahlllry. It has up equal. There Is no 
wootl, chatus, h(x)ks. or piv^ used In Its construc- 
tion. Handled by all llrst-cla.ss Dirulture dealers . 
Manufactured e.Kcluslvely by the 

TKKXTON SPUING MATTKKSS CO., 
U.’KKN'i'OIf, iNT. .T. 


Examined by skllDil 
Specialists 


STATE A WARREN STS 
TRENTON, N.J. 


PATENT ELASTIC FELT MATTRESSES 


JOHN C. DEMMERT 


Used by this institution, and thousands of others, and made solely by 


(Successor to CJias. Stnkeman.) 


Watches, Diainontls 
and Jewelry, 


GUARANTEED NEVER TO MAT OR PACK, VERMIN PROOF AND NON-ABSORBENT, 

SUPERIOR TO HAIR IN EVERY RESPECT. 


'Po anyone sending: us this advertisement -will sell one double mattress for S13.00 


23 EAST STATE STREET^ 

TRElSTTOlSr, N. J. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS, WROUGHT IRON BEDSTEADS, WOVE WIRE MATTRESSES, 


FOR 

ARTISTIC 

PHOTOGRAPHS 


at reasonable 


Subscribe for 


“The Silent Worker” 

Q uality, not Quantity.” 

JENTS A YEAR IlS" t 


rates. 


Oo to 

KRAUCH’S 

306 East State SL 

Three doors East of Stockton St. 


The «>nly rejfiilarly IHiim- 
trated paper fur the 
Deaf in the U. 8« 


